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“THE CONSISTENCY OF DU PONT FILM is so good 
that we’re never aware of changing from one batch 
to the other,” says Mack Stengler to Assistant Gene 
Farrell and Du Pont Technical Representative 
Holly Moyse. 
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That’s Chief Cameraman Mack Stengler at right with pipe. The 
Liberace Show is seen on 232 stations throughout the country. 


“TAKE A LOOK/* says Mr. Stengler as he passes 
viewing filter to Duke Goldstone, West Coast Exec¬ 
utive Producer for Guild Films. Mr. Goldstone has 
this to say, ‘‘Du Pont Film is tops ... we’ve used it 
exclusively for three years.” 


"Our first takes are generally our final takes— 
thanks to dependable Du Pont Film and service" 

says Mack Stengler, ASC, Chief Cameraman for Guild Films Co., Inc . 

“Speed? It’s terrific in our business. We “Look at the Liberace set,” continues Mr. FOR MORE INFORMATION, write or call 

haven’t time to re-do a sequence because of Stengler. “To get a face above these snow- Letowt^tL d“u Po"^ Compa^PhoJftS! 

poor negatives . . . and that’s where the white drapes is really tough. But, with ucts Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. In 

quality of Du Pont Film counts.” So says DuPont Film, we do this sort of thing every Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada 

Chief Cameraman Stengler of Guild Films day. It gives us exceptional latitude and Montreal. 

Co., Inc., one of Hollywood’s most success- image quality. In fact, this film gives me district offices 

ful TV production companies. everything I want from the lab right on up. 5I™L A ,« . 8 ^rt ac J 1tre . e <. B,dg ' 

“Du Pont ‘Superior’ 2 places practically I’ve been using Du Pont Film since 1926. .. Chicago is. ill.3289 n. California Ave. 

no limitations on cameramen. We can work I’m sold on it and the service that goes dallasTtexas .i° 33 Un, °g 2 g° 0 ^® r a c J n B ^g 

with complete freedom and use more effec- with it.” los angeles 38. calif . 7051 Santa Monica Bivd. 

tive lighting than we can with other films. lor your television tootage . . . studio, Philadelphia 2 . pa . 225south 15 thstreet 

We normally shoot TV productions just as feature, sports and newsreel... be sure of 
we would theatrical films. And, by using the best. Specify Du Pont Film. There’s a 
Du Pont Type 824 low contrast positive type to meet your exact requirements. 

film, we are getting excellent prints that Available in all standard lengths (100 to "w.u.s.PAT.orr 

more than meet the high requirements of 2000 feet). better things for better living 

television. ...through chemistry 
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JUNIOR 

-MOST 


tripod in 
the world! 

They’ve been standing on their heads, 
trying to copy PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 
Tripod—but nobody can get around our 
exclusive patented features. 


Features which make PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR tops in the motion picture, 

TV and commercial film world. First 
choice of professional cameramen. 
First choice of our Armed Forces. 


Is your work "dragging” for want 
of an outstanding tripod? Get 
PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR— 1 

the price hasnj chan ged in 
75 years. Get it today. 


Professional Junior 

GEARED HEAD 

interchangeable with 
Friction Head on 
same tripod. 


New Professional Junior Adjustable wood 

BABY TRIPOD 

—for friction and geared Heads. 

Has substantial shoe and spur. 

Measures from floor to flange 25" extended— 

17" collapsed. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

(Jmn€Rfl equipment (o. 


I Dept. A-6-18 • 1600 Broadway • New York City» 
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/Pf/fcAe// Camera CORPORATION 

666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO’ 


The MITCHELL STUDIO MODEL”BNC”is 
a truly silent camera for sound photography. 
No blimp is required. Its smooth, positive 
operation saves many costly hours of pro¬ 
duction time. Since the introduction of the 
”BNC,” more and more major studios have 
made it standard equipment. 


The MITCHELL ”16” is enthusiastically 
acclaimed by leading commercial pro¬ 
ducers as the first professional camera to 
bring theatre-like quality to the 16 mm 
screen. Typically MITCHELL in design 
and workmanship, it contains the same 
proven features that made MITCHELL 
cameras famous throughout the world. 


* 


85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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Store Hours 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Mondays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


BROOKS Cameras 

45 KEARNY AT MAIDEN LANE 
SAN FRANCISCO , CALIFORNIA 
PHONE EXbrook 2 -7348 


INDUSTRY NEWS 



THREE 1st Place honors—for quality, service, 
and economy—were awarded to Consolidated 
Film Industries in Billboard’s recent TV film 
survey. Receiving plaque for CFI are Herbert J. 
Yates, Pres, of Republic Pictures (L) and Sid 
Solow, VP and Gen. Mgr. of CFI. Lee Zhito (R) 
presented award on behalf of Billboard. 


“CinemaScope has given the theatres a new 
look on a global scale,” says Spyros P. 
Skouras, President of 20th Century-Fox, in his 
Annual Report—1954 to stockholders. 

“In order that every CinemaScope produc¬ 
tion will meet the highest possible standards,” 
he continued, “we are pushing forward de¬ 
velopments of technical improvements in all 
parts of the system. These . . . will show 
such greatly improved definition on all screens 
as to be readily recognized . . . We expect to 
be ready to demonstrate these advances to the 
trade within a short time. 

“This new planning for the improved 
CinemaScope system is based upon using a 
larger negative image, actually an image 
four times as large as the present, with all 
that this increased area means in greater 
ability to record details of a scene . . . Using 
this process, pictures can be photographed on 
55mm film and thus capture there all the finer 
detail; they can then be reduced to our 
regular CinemaScope standard 35mm film for 
serving the vast majority of theatres all over 
the world.” 

The general trend to wider negative use by 
the major studios is the subject of an article 
elsewhere in this issue. 

★ 

In preparing to film a television series today, 
either for network or syndication release, a 
producer should definitely plan to do these 
shows in color, says Joe Thomas, president 
of Telefilm Studios, Inc., Hollywood. 

“Unfortunately,” says Thomas, “too many 
people in the industry assume that the techni¬ 


cal advancement of color for TV will take as 
long to perfect as was required for motion 
pictures. Actually, we in the business of tele¬ 
vision film production have had a distinct 
advantage; having the experience, knowledge 
and know-how of top motion picture crafts¬ 
men, our technical progress with color has 
been greatly accelerated. 

“The so-called high costs of shooting TV 
films in color is no longer a problem, al¬ 
though some producers have recently made 
statements to the contrary. For example, one 
reported that his overall production costs shot 
up over 20% when he switched to color 
negative. But he was shooting in 35mm. The 
trend now is to 16mm for color TV films, and 
for obvious reasons: 35mm has been used up 
until now in telefilming because most TV 
producers, formerly associated with the major 
studios, are more familiar with 35mm film and 
its equipment. 

“While the negative cost difference between 
16mm and 35mm in black-and-white is a 
negligible factor, in color it is substantial. 
One thousand feet of 35mm color film, plus 
a work-print, costs $1,000; the equivalent 
screen time in 16mm color film plus work 
print costs only $80.” 

★ 

A new 16mm film projector for telecasting 
magnetic as well as optical sound films was 
introduced last month by Bell & Howell Com¬ 
pany, Chicago. According to the company, it 
is the first TV film projector which need not 
be electrically locked to the telecast signal. 
This means the elimination of an expensive 
special motor drive. To telecast a film, it is 
only necessary to set up the projector and 
press a button. 



BENJ. BERG, U.S. distributor of Camerette cam¬ 
eras (arrow) visited the impressive Eclair display 
at the Biennale de la Photo Cinema in Paris last 
month, demonstrated new electronic Camerette 
finder. 
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A uric on 

“SUPER 1200” CAMERA 

with Full-Frame Reflex Ground-Glass 

FOCUSING OPTICAL SYSTEM 

The unique and versatile features built into the 16mm Auricon "SUPER 1200” 
Sound-On-Film Recording Camera have prompted Producers and Cameramen 
to name the Super 1200.. “Finest 16mm Sound Camera ever built!” This 
Camera is “Self-Blimped” for whisper-quiet Studio work, has 33 minutes of 
continuous film capacity, Variable-Shutter or Kinescope “TV-T” Recording 
Shutter, plus the combined "Rifle-Scope” Telephoto Finder and Reflex- 
Focusing Optical Systems illustrated below. Its only equal is another Auricon 
“Super 1200”... 


FOCUS 

4 


4 

SHOOT 

) TELEPHOTO FINDER LENS 


PRECISION DOVE TAIL CARRIAGE 
IN “GROUND-GLASS FOCUS” POSITION 


FILM NOT RUNNING] 


<CAM 


ERAMAN 


10 X ENLARGED 
TELEPHOTO FIN 


FINDER 


SEEN 


IMAGE 


CAMERAMAN 


IMAGE FOCUSED ON FILM f 

PRECISION DOVE-TAIL CARRIAGE J 

IN “TELEPHOTO FINDER” POSITIQN \ 


IN USE FOR FULL-FRAME GROUND-GLASS FOCUSING 

"Super 1200" Reflex Ground-Glass Focusing-Frame indicates the field covered 
by any focal-length lens at all distances. A 10X enlarged Ground-Glass image 
is seen by the Cameraman, for needle-sharp critical focusing. 


IN USE AS TELEPHOTO-FINDER DURING FILMING 

No Camera-weight shift on tripod legs when moving from focus to film-shooting 
position with the "Super 1200.” Camera-body does not shift to focus, or shoot 
film, as Optical-System Dove-Tail Carriage is only moving part! 


THE CAMERA OF TOMORROW, HERE TODAY! ITS OHLY EQUAL IS ANOTHER AURICON “SUPER 1200” 
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C UABANTEE 

All Auricon Equipment is sold with 

a 30 day money-back guarantee. 
sS You must be satisfied! 


Auricon 

A PRODUCT OF 

BERNDT-BACH, INC. 

6902 Romaine Street, Hollywood 38, California 


manufacturers OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


Model “CM-74B” Features include... 

•+C “Rock-steady" picture and High Fidelity Optical Sound-Track recorded on same film at same 
time, with "whisper-quiet" Camera & Sound Mechanism synchronously driven by precision- 
machined Nylon gears. 

"Super 1200" is Self-Blimped for completely quiet Studio use. 

-fr Built-in Electric Camera Heater with automatic Thermostat-Control, provides reliable cold- 
weather Camera operation. 

Geared Footage & Frame Counter with built-in neon-glow indirect light. 

Two independent Finder systems (in addition to Reflex Ground-Glass Focusing through the 
Camera lens); a brilliant upright-image Studio Finder, plus the "Rifle-Scope” precision- 
matched Telephoto-Finder. 

M 600 and 1200 ft. film Magazines available. Up to 33 minutes continuous filming. 

During picture exposure, your film runs through the Auricon "Super 1200” Film-Gate with the 
light-sensitive film emulsion accurately positioned on jewel-hard Sapphire Surfaces, an 
exclusive Berndt-Bach feature (U.S. Patent No. 2,506,765). This polished Sapphire Film-Gate 
is guaranteed frictionless and wear-proof for in-focus and scratch-free pictures, regardless 
of how much film you run through the camera! 

M Priced from $4,652.15 complete for sound-on-film; $3,755.65 without sound; choice of “C" 
Mount lenses and Carrying Cases extra. 

Sold with a 30 day money-back Guarantee and One Year Service Guarantee; you must be 
satisfied. Write today for your free Auricon Catalog. 

































































Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



AT MICROPHONE, in photo above, is Sol Halprin, 20th-Fox camera 
department head, who chairmanned the ASC’s May meeting. Halprin 
made plea for closer surveillance of theatres to promote sharper 
projection and thus gain best screen display of the industry cinema¬ 


tographer’s work. In adjacent photo, Halprin turns mike over to Sid 
Rogell, executive production manager of 20th Century-Fox studio. 
Rogell regaled gathering with tales of his experiences over the 
years with many of the directors of photography present. 


A.S.C’s May Meeting was held at 20th 
Century-Fox studios through arrange¬ 
ments of Sol Halprin, the Society’s vice- 
president, who chairmanned the meeting 
in the absence of president Arthur 
Miller. 

Following dinner in the studio’s Cafe 
de Paree, Sid Rogell, executive produc¬ 
tion manager, addressed the assembled 
Society members and reminisced on his 
associations and experiences with many 
of the cameramen with whom he has 
worked in the past. 

Sol Halprin emphasized the growing 
importance of encouraging all who at¬ 
tend theatres to campaign for better pro¬ 
jection of motion pictures. He cited re¬ 
sults of personal surveys in which the 
projectionists were found lax in main¬ 
taining sharp focus. 

Following this session, the group 
moved to the studio theatre, where Wil¬ 
liam F. Kelly of the Research Council 
introduced Charles Handley of National 
Carbon Company, who gave a talk on 
the recently developed “yellow flame” 
carbon for color photography. 

Test footage was screened that showed 
typical results achieved with the car¬ 
bons on interior sets. The color tests 
had previously been shot at the various 
studios in CinemaScope and Vista- 
Vision. 


Karl Freund, ASC, who is in Switzer¬ 
land attending the International Com¬ 
mission on Illumination as a delegate, 
last month was 
elected an Hon¬ 
orary Member 
of Delta Kappa 
Alpha, honorary 
cinema fraternity 
of the University 
of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Honor 
was in recog- 
nition of his 
“achievements 
and contribu¬ 
tions to the cinema. 

Still another honor was conferred on 
Freund last month when he was elected 
to membership on the Board of Directors 
of Marion Electrical Instrument Com¬ 
pany, Manchester, N. H. 

Freund, who is president of Photo Re¬ 
search Corp., Burbank, is also director 
of photography for Desilu Productions. 

★ 

New Active Members admitted to the 
American Society of Cinematographers 
last month are William J. Storz, New 
York, N. Y., and Edward Fitzgerald, 
Los Angeles. 


Storz, 35 years in the motion picture 
industry, has had a long and varied 
career in the newsreel, documentary and 
feature production fields. He is presently 
free-lancing on the east coast. 

Fitzgerald, veteran of 34 years in 
picture production, is presently at the 
Hal Roach Studio, where he has been 
directing the photography of various TV 
film productions. 

★ 

John Boyle, ASC, last month wound up 
the photography on a series of training 
films for Texaco. 

★ 

Milton Krasner, ASC, 1954 Oscar win¬ 
ner for color cinematography (Three 
Coins in the Fountain), has been 
elected to the Board of Governors of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, Hollywood. Together 
with incumbent John Boyle, ASC, he 
will represent the industry’s cinemato¬ 
graphers in the Academy. Krasner will 
serve for a term of two years. 

★ 

William F. Kelly, technical director of 
Motion Picture Research Council, Holly¬ 
wood, will represent the U.S. at interna¬ 
tional meetings on cinematography in 
Stockholm, Sweden, June 11-16. 



FREUND 
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FINEST 


YOU’VE EVER HEARD 


Gregor Piatigorsky,master of the concert cello 
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Top Quality... 

Just as it requires artistic feeling and a 
touch of genius to master a musical 
instrument, so the human element enters 
into sound recording, telefilm has the 
finest system ever devised for 16mm Sound 
Recording ... the result of the skill and 
ability of the most highly trained soundmen 
in the industry working with the 
best equipment. 

Complete Facilities... 

Ever since they announced the 
development of the first high-fidelity 
sound recording for Kodachrome 
over sixteen years ago, the sound 
department of telefilm has continually 
grown and expanded. Today, their 
16mm sound studios are unequalled 
anywhere, with the facilities to 
handle any film recording job ... 
no matter how large or complicated. 

Speed... 

telefilm’s sound studios have more 
than kept pace with the ever increasing 
demand for more speed in production. 

They maintain a reputation for getting the 
work out faster and better ... and at 
no increase in prices you can afford. 

TELEFILM STUDIOS has one primary objective, to 
help the 16mm producer make better motion pictures. Their 
modern facilities for sound recording . . . optical or elec¬ 
tronic sound printing . . . color printing with “Life-Like 
Color”. . . . editing . . . titling . . . animation . . . special 
effects and the skill and know-how of the finest technicians 
in the industry are at your command. 


For complete information, visit Telefilm Studios 
or write for descriptive literature . 

telephone: H Oily wood 9-7205 


estab. 1938 


6039 HOLLYWOOD BLVD 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














BEAM PILOTS” GUARANTEE GLA 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS FOR THE FINEST ENGINEERED LIGHTINI 


IUIPMENT 


1117 North McCadden Place, Holly' 


38, California 




On all J. G. McAlister spot equipment, encircling 
every Fresnel lens-zone, are special opaque bands, fused to 
the glass. They prevent flare and unwanted spill-light , 
by controlling side-beam deflection without loss of useful light. 
This guarantees you an accurate light —a concise, 
sharp-edged circle, from spot to flood. 


Other exclusive J. G. McAlister features: 

“Perma-Lock” mirror for positive alignment after every globe 
removal; “Easy-Action” focus, from both front and rear. 


J. G. McAlister equipment is NOT sold 
through dealers. Today, call or write: 













1 Take-up reels 

2 Feed reels 

3 Splicing elevator 

(40 seconds capacity) 

Exhaust fan motor 
(1800 cfm) 

Feed bottles with 
bottom screw vents 

6 Drying air thermometer 

7 Micrometer stripe adjustments 

8 Binocular microscope 

9 Sapphire shoes beneath 

precision striping heads 

10 Splicing block 

11 Air heaters 

12 295' leader 

13 High temperature drying 

chamber (4 minutes) 

14 Removable partition 

facilitates threading 
Low temperature drying 
chamber (2 minutes) 

16 Sliding glass doors 



How the New 16-mm Magna-Striper 
applies Soundcraft Magnetic Oxide in 
three widths for three different pur¬ 
poses. 

25-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for 

double-perforated silent film 

50-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for both 

magnetic and photographic sound 

100-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for 

all-magnetic-sound track 


NOW! “Oscar” Winning SOUNDCRAFT Magna-Striper 
Available in New 16-mm Model! 


Here at last is the answer to the de¬ 
mand for local striping service to pro¬ 
vide true hi-fidelity 16-mm magnetic 
sound 

... an entirely self-contained, 
semi-portable, one-man operated 
magnetic oxide striping machine, 
identical in every vital feature to 
the now famous 35-mm Sound¬ 
craft Magna-Striper which won 
the coveted 1953 Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Award. 

... the same fine Soundcraft en¬ 
gineering and construction that 


every major Hollywood producer 
of CinemaScope has used to 
process stereophonic sound re¬ 
lease prints. 

With ease and precision this new 
equipment quickly applies two stripes 
of Soundcraft’s perfected magnetic 
oxide to any 16-mm film ... black and 
white or color, single or double per¬ 
foration. Jeweled bearing shoes (Item 
9 above) assure precision striping 
even with old, warped or distorted 
film ... even when spliced and spliced 
and spliced! All wiring is explosion 
proof. 


Write today for complete franchise 
information and full technical details 
about how you, too, can build a highly 
profitable business with this revolu¬ 
tionary new Model Z 16-mm Sound¬ 
craft Magna-Striper! 

For Every Sound Reason 


REEVES 

SOUNDCRAFT 


CORP. 


Dept. AE 6 


10 East 52nd St., New York 22, If. Y. 




















= New 35 mm Model 2A == 

= With 180° Shutter = 


| A truly GREAT | 

I CAMERA I 



= for TV, Newsreel 
= and commercial 


EE For tough and trying assign- = 
ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a EE 
izz class by itself. Reflex focusing == 
= through photographing lens — 
EE while camera is operating— = 
= this is just one outstanding ~ 
= ARRIFLEX feature. EE 

EE Equipped with bright, right- EE 
= side-up image finder, 6 y /i x == 
= magnification. Solves all par- EE 
EE allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 
= Variable speed motor built = 
iE into handle operates from == 
= lightweight battery. Tachom- 5E: 
= eter registering from 0 to 50 EE 
EE frames per second. Compact, = 
= lightweight for either tripod EE 
EE or hand-held filming. Takes == 
— 200' or 400' magazine. Write E: 
E: for free folder. = 


— Blimp now available. — 

— 16 mm ARRIFLEX also available.^ 



ZUCKER 

(TflmeRfl €c 

1600 BROROUJRy 

DUIPmenT (o. 

\ new yoRK cuy 



. . . in equipment, accessories, service 


H-F Camera Pedestal 

Houston-Fearless Corp., 11809 W. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif., 
announces a new, lightweight, and 
highly maneuverable pedestal for 
television cameras. Known as model 
PD-7, pedestal weighs but 140 lbs., rolls 
easily on rubber-tired ball-bearing 
wheels, and will pass through a door 
as narrow as 20 inches. TVo types 



of steering are available; parallel steer¬ 
ing for rolling dolly shots, and tricycle 
steering for rotation or sharp turning. 
Change from one to the other is a simple 
operation. 

Camera may be elevated or lowered— 
while dollying, if necessary—from 34 
to 55 inches by means of a convenient 
handwheel. 


New Office for Frost 

Jack A. Frost, specializing in lighting 
equipment sales and rentals, with head¬ 
quarters in Detroit, has opened a new 
office in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, at 
425 Burnamthorp Road. Jim Fuller is 
manager. 


Laboratory Services 

Video Film Laboratories, 131 West 
23rd St., New York 11, N. Y., offer 
16mm film producers and cinemato- 
raphers complete laboratory services, 
using latest type automatic film pro¬ 
cessing equipment. A new brochure and 
price list is available which describes 
the wide range of services offered. 



Camera Bar Light 

Natural Lighting Corp., 612 West Elk 
St., Glendale 4, Calif., offers a new 
portable bar-light for hand-held motion 
picture cameras that utilizes two Air¬ 
craft lamps. Unit is said to provide 
substantial illumination. Lamps are 
adjustable to increase or decrease light 
beam width. Coupled with use of latest 
high-speed films, unit offers newsreel 
cameramen ideal source of light for all 
shooting conditions. Price is $42.50 
less batteries and bulbs. 



Sync Motor Drive 

PAR Products Corp., 926 No. Citrus 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif., offers a new 
non-sparking synchronous 24 fps motor 
drive for Cine Special cameras I and 
II. Features include explosion-resistant 
starting switch and wall plug. Unit is 
designed specifically for use with 
cameras in hospital rooms or wherever 
explosive atmospheric conditions may 
prevail. The unit may also be used with 
Bolex H-16 and Cine-Kodak K-100 
cameras with special mountings. 


Foreign Language Conversions 

Interlingual-International, Carmel-By- 
(Continued on Page 322) 
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No movie camera is so well suited for the Zoomar varifocal 
lens as the Arriflex 16. It's the ideal combination because: 


1 The Arriflex is the only camera with Mirror 
Reflex shutter, no external finder is used for the 
Zoomar lens ... 

2 You focus and view the scene while actually 
shooting — through the Zoomar lens... 

3 You needn't remove other lenses because the 
divergent lens turret permits any two other lenses 
to be used with the Zoomar 16-S without optical 
or mechanical interference ... and 

A The vertical lever action of the zoom control is 
smoother and more positive than the rotary move¬ 
ment usually employed. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Varifocal Range .25mm to 75mm 

Aperture Range.f2.8 tofi6 

Focusing Range ..8 feet to Infinity 

Built-in Lens Hood/Filter Holder 
for Series VII 


Note: The Zoomar 16-S is not inter¬ 
changeable with the standard model, 
nor can the standard model be converted 
for use with the Arriflex. 


World Wide Distributors: 


FHOTO CORF. 


235 Fourth Ave., New York 3. N. Y. 
7303 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Cal. 


DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR THE 


ARRIFLEX 








® 


Portable Field Power Supply 



115-Volt (0 Cycle $450 
115-Volt 50 Cycle $475 


A 500-watt output location unit which 
supplies power for any standard 35mm or 
16mm camera and Kinevox Recorder. 
Battery weighs 62 lbs., generator 72 lbs. 
Both are supplied in heavy-duty fibre-covered 
cases. Manual frequency control, frequency 
meter, two outlets, power switch. Just the 
answer for remote location recording problems! 

Hundreds in use throughout the world. 



Write for descriptive catalog on complete 
synchronous recording equipment and accessories 


KINEVOX 

INC. 


KINEVOX BUILDING 
116 S. HOLLYWOOD WAY 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone: Victoria 9-3291 


CABLE: KINEVOX, BURBANK 


WHAT’S NEW 

. • • in equipment, accessories, service 


(Continued from Page 320 ) 

The-Sea, Calif., has been established to 
provide foreign language conversion of 
narrated films, be they sales promotion 
or travel films, 16mm or 35mm. Service 
includes providing new sound track 
masters, translated from the originals. 
Organizations’ translators and narrators 
are native-born. Narrations in 27 
different languages are available. Rate 
is $575 per language per 15-20 minute 
film, which also includes necessary title 
work. 



All-Angle Dolly 

J. G. McAlister, Inc., 1117 No. 
McCadden PL, Hollywood 38, Calif., has 
acquired the manufacturing, sales and 
rental rights to the original Dual Steer¬ 
ing, All-angle Camera Dolly formerly 
manufactured by Stevens Rentals, Hol¬ 
lywood. Manufacturing has begun on 
additional units which are to be made 
available on rental to motion picture 
and TV studios throughout the country. 



Automatic Screen 

Radiant Mfg. Co., 2627 W. Roose¬ 
velt, Chicago 8, Ill., announces an im¬ 
proved, low-cost automatic wall and 
ceiling screen designed for professional 
type installations. Switch operated and 
easily installed, it is available in 8 sizes 
from 6' x 8' to 12' x 12'. Cable and 
operating switch may be had for remote 
control. 

(Continued on Page 367) 
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A SENSATIONAL NEW PROCESSOR! 


at a sensational low price! 


ALL NEW 

HOUSTON FEARLESS 
LABMASTER 

16mm Motion Picture 
Film Processor 


Never before has there been a motion picture film processor so 
easy to operate ... so completely dependable in quality results 
... so reasonably priced! The New Houston Fearless Labmaster 
has been specifically designed for TV and film studio use where 
fast, quality processing must be achieved on a small budget. 
Daylight operating. Completely self contained. In-line design. 
Small, compact, can be operated against a wall. All parts acces¬ 
sible for easy maintenance. This is, without question, the greatest 
processor value ever offered. Send the coupon now for full details! 



HOUSTON 


DIVISION COLOR CORPORATION OP AMERICA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MOTION PICTURE FILM PROCESSING AND TV STUDIO EQUIPMENT 


HOUSTON FEARLESS DIVISION 
11809 W. Olympic Blvd. • Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
Send information on ( ) Labmaster Film Processor 

( ) Cinemobile ( ) Panoram Dolly ( ) Camera Crane 

( ) TV Pedestal ( ) All Metal Tripod ( ) Camera 

Heads ( ) Parabolas ( ) Film Processors. 

Name____ 

Firm___ 


Address 
City_ 


Zone 


fate 































need location 
lighting... fast? 


Call on Jack Frost , one of the 
nation's largest suppliers of 
temporary lighting facilities. 

Wherever you are, whatever your 
lighting needs, you can depend on 
Jack Frost’s expert handling and com¬ 
plete range of equipment, from a 
100 watt inkie to 225 amp arc with 
mobile power plants. In the studio 
too, we can supplement your present 
equipment to meet any situation, any¬ 
where. We’ve been doing it for years 
for many of the top shows. 

Our service includes complete installa¬ 
tion and removal at one low cost. 

free estimates 

Write or wire for a free estimate and 
a Free Catalog of Equipment. 


i 


JACK A. FROST 


Dept. AMCI 

234 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 

425 Burnamthorpe Road, Toronto 18, Ontario 
















































ON THE 

WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 
OF 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Full NEW CAMERA Guarantee! the World’s largest 
stock of motion picture cameras in both 16mm and 
35mm sizes means a selection of all types, all focal 
length lenses, immediate delivery from stock, and 
the lowest prices anywhere for equal quality. 


and all camera accessories: magazines, motors, tripods, etc. 


KODAK CINE SPECIAL 


BELL & HOWELL 35MM STANDARD 


16mm 


Arriflex 
Auricon 
Bell & Howell 
Bolex 

Cine Special 

Eastman 

Fastax 

Maurer 

Morton 

Rathe 


35mm 


Acme 

Akeley 

Askania 

Arriflex 

Bell & Howell 

Cameraflex 

Cineflex 

Cinephon 

Cunningham 

Debrie 


Hulcher 


Fairchild 

Fastax 

Mitchell 

Newell 

Wall 

De Vry 

Eastman 


70mm 


1200 


AURICON 


ARRIFLEX 





Look for the gordon enterprises nameplate on the 
camera you buy. It guarantees full NEW CAMERA 
condition, possible because all equipment from 
Gordon Enterprises is fully rebuilt by skilled crafts¬ 
men in one of America’s finest air-conditioned instru¬ 
ment shops. You are invited to visit these facilities. 


5362 North Cahuenga Boulevard • STanley 7-5267 
Hollywood • California • U.S.A. 

....e Address : GORDENT 


MITCHELL MODEL NC 


Sales Manager, Motion Picture Equipment Div 

Gordon Enterprises 

5362 North Cahuenga Blvd., 

North Hollywood, California 


Please send full information on the following 
motion picture equipment: 


NAME 


FIRM 


STREET 


ZONE _ STATE 


CITY 





















ONE CAMERA 

16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 

Camerette <6/35 

Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

Th« perfect camera for the motion picture film 

maker working in both 16mm or 35mm color 

•r black and white. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, same 
sound blimp and accessory equipment used 
for both 16mm or 35mm — to convert simply 
change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 

• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400' magazines 16 or 
35mm — the 16mm magazine will accom¬ 
modate daylight spools as well as standard 
core load. 

• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400' magazine, and 6/8 volt motor. 

Write for brochure 



liDamerette 


patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 



Booklets Catalogs Brochures 

available from equipment manufacturers 


Data Sheets 

Photo Research Corp., 127 West 
Alameda St., Burbank, Calif., now has 
available data sheets on the company’s 
Spectra 3-Color meter. Spectra Color 
Densitometer, and the Spectra Bright¬ 
ness Spot Meter. 


Photolamp Manual 

A new manual covering the technical 
aspects of the various products used in 
the photographic lighting field has been 
issued by Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Some of the subjects covered 
in detail are photoflash, photoflood, re- 
flectorflood, projector, enlarger and 
darkroom lamps. Special charts give 
data on color temperature, light output, 
and shutter speeds and an exposure in¬ 
dex. Manual is published in looseleaf 
binder form. New technical sheets are 
to be issued periodically. Price is $2.00. 


Kodak Handbooks 

Kodak Books and Guides is title of 
newly-revised Kodak publication de¬ 
scribing the many helpful booklets, bro¬ 
chures and books on photographic sub¬ 
jects available from the company by 
amateur and professional photo¬ 
graphers. Available without cost from 
K o d a k’s Sales-Service Department, 
Rochester 4, N. Y., the pamphlet in¬ 
cludes descriptions of the general con¬ 
tents of Vols. 1 and 2 of the well-known 
Kodak Reference Handbook on black- 
and-white photography, and of the 
Kodak handbooks dealing with other 
fields of photography. All of the pho¬ 
tographic guides and charts which the 
company offers are also illustrated and 
described. 


ASA Film Ratings 

A new edition of the popular ASA 
Film Speed Values booklet has recently 
been published by Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Booklet provides up-to-date film speed 
values for all popular films used in the 
U.S., black-and-white and color, still and 
cine. For those using systems other 
than ASA, a conversion table is pro¬ 
vided showing equivalents in DIN, 
Weston, Scheiner, etc. 


Data on New Auricon 

A comprehensive data sheet illustrat¬ 
ing and describing the new Auricon 


Pro-600 model CM-75 16mm sound 
camera is offered by the manufacturer, 
Berndt-Bach, Inc., 6900 Romaine St.* 
Hollywood 38, Calif. All of the exclu¬ 
sive features of this new camera are 
graphically illustrated, permitting a 
thorough “arm-chair” appraisal of the 
equipment. Included is a price list of 
the camera an dassociated equipment. 


Lens Booklet 

There’s a free booklet on lenses all 
amateur movie makers should have, 
whether your camera is 8mm or 16mm. 
It’s Kodak’s Lens Book CI-6—and, if 
your dealer doesn’t have it, write to 
Sales-Service Dept., Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Variable Shutter Data 

How a variable shutter may be in¬ 
stalled in 8mm and 16mm Bolex 
cameras is the subject of an interesting 
booklet available from Tullio Pellegrini, 
1545 Lombard Street, San Francisco 23* 
Calif. 


Camera Data 

Descriptive literature is now avail¬ 
able from Benjamin Berg Company* 
1410 No. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles 
28, Calif., on all models of Camerette 
cameras, also on the new blimp for the 
Camerette. Of interest is the illustrated 
description of the novel reflex view¬ 
finder which enables user of the Camer¬ 
ette to see the scene as it is actually 
being photographed by the camera. 


Service Catalog 

A catalog describing all of the equip¬ 
ment and services available on rental 
from Charles Ross, Inc., is available 
free to those in the industry by writing 
the company’s service department. 333 
West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THE LITERATURE described above 
contains a wealth of valuable data 
for the cinematographer and others 
in the film industry. Unless other¬ 
wise indicated, copies are free. 
Requests should be addressed 
directly to the company named — 
not to American Cinematographer. 

— EDITOR. 
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CAMERETTE 

Now Available with Two 
Important New Features! 

★ Adapted for CinemaScope 

★ Sound Blimp with Reflex Viewing 


Now for the first time—a lightweight camera for CinemaScope photography—the 
35 mm Camerette with CinemaScope aperture, with full CinemaScope field visible 
through the reflex viewer. Auxiliary turret and matte for regular photography. 

New magnesium alloy blimp with viewing through the taking lens at all times through 
the Camerette’s reflex finder, making a lightweight, fully blimped combination 16mm 
or 35mm camera. Synchronous motors—110-v single phase, 220-v three phase. 


ONLY THE CAMERETTE HAS 


Ability to use both 16mm and 35mm 
film in one camera. 


Reflex viewing through the taking 
lens at all times for both film sizes. 


Sound blimp with reflex viewing, 
making a fully blimped, instantly 
interchangeable 16mm or 35mm 
camera. 


Patents Coutant-Mathot 
Manufactured by Eclair, Paris 


Write for descriptive literature 


BENJAMIN BERG COMPANY 

1410 N. VAN NESS AVE. • HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. • Hollywood 9-8023 






The maze —of details involved in expert film processing presents no problem at Preci¬ 
sion. Skilled technicians, exclusive equipment, and expert research groups team up constantly 
to keep performance at the highest possible level. Precision-processed film is recognized by 
industry leaders—producers, directors, cameramen—as the finest in the field. 

Just one example of advanced film printing methods is the individual Printing Control Strip 
technique—available only at Precision. This Strip permits complete printing control without 
notching or altering the original film in any way—and may be filed for later precise duplication. 

In everything there is one best ...in film processing, it’s Precision. 



A division of J. A. Maurer, Inc. 






















8.0.8. Has YOUR BEST DEAL 

ON 


The ALL NEW 
AURICON PR0-600 

j'Ot* 16 mm Optical Sound- On - ^di(m 



n Auricon Pro-600” with Lens 
Blimping Hood, Auto Parallax 
Finder with Magazine, Tripod 


Professional 
Picture Camera with 
Built-in Features 


“Auricon Pro-600" with Single- 
Lens “C” Mount, Tele-Finder 
Objective, View Finder, Magazine 


if Self-blimped for completely quiet stu¬ 
dio operation. The whisper-quiet film 
flow of The “Auricon Pro-600" is 
silent proof of precision design. Your 
sound-recording microphone never 
picks up ''Pro-600" Camera noise! 

★ 600 ft. film Magazines with Auricon- 
Electromatic Take-up, for 16 minutes of 
continuous "Talking-Picture" filming. 

if Synchronous Motor Drive for "Single- 
System” or "Double-System" Re¬ 
cording. 

if Available at added cost is "Single- 
System" equipment for Optical Sound- 
Track-On-Film, "C-mount" Lenses, 
Film Magazines, View-Finders, 3-Lens 
Turret, Critical Ground-Glass Focusing, 
Lens Sun-Shades, Tele-Finders, etc. 


u Auricon Pro-600” with Critical ^ sold with 30 day money-back guar- 

Ground-Glass Focusing, 3-Lens Turret antee, you must be satisfied! 


PRICES START AT $1165 

Write for free illustrated “Auricon Pro-600 ” literature and price schedule 

SPECIAL OFFER to AURICON-PRO OWNERS 

my S.O.S. will accept your old camera as a trade-in for 

the “All New Auricon Pro-600”. Time Payments, Too! 



• Veeder-Root Counters & locking device 

• Highest quality precision workmanship 

• Built for heavy day-in day-out use 


Sprockets cut to close tolerances 

• Frame dial 

• Cast aluminum machined 
O Instant Pad Roller Release 


Complete line includes standard and special arrangements 
for 16mm and 35mm magnetic or optical sprocketed film. 


DON’T MUTILATE YOUR FILM 



The MOY edge 
numbers every 
foot of 16, 
7772/ 35mm film 


Simplifies the 
task of checking 
titles, footage. 

Replaces cue 
marks, perfora¬ 
tions, messy cray¬ 
ons, punches, em¬ 
bossing and other 
u nsati sf actory 
methods which 
mutilate film. 

Work prints 

showing special effects, fades and dissolves require edge numbering to keep 
count of frames cut or added. Multiple magnetic tracks in CinemaScope, 
Stereophonic Recordings make edge numbering a MUST. Write for illustrated 
brochure. 


With New Improved Non-Clog Inking System, $2475 

Present Moy owners can easily install the new and improved inking systeml 



ONLY $124.95 

In Combination with 
Sound Reader and Base, 
from . .. $337.45 


S.O.S. 16mm ACTION VIEWER 

Projects An Aerial Image 

• BIG, BRIGHT, IMAGE, 3" x 4"—no flicker. 

• No excess heat on film when still. 

• Coated Optical Prism Magnifying Viewing Glass. 
Can be viewed in lighted room; no ground 
glass. Comfortable viewing distance at 10" to 
14". 

• Self-lubricating bearings, no oiling. 

• Simple 5-second threading. 

• Individual Framing & Focusing Controls. 

O Hi-Power projection lamp—easily replaced. 

• Lamp adjustment control for maximum illumina¬ 
tion. Film may be rewound without passing 
thru viewer. Operates in conventional manner 
—left to right. 

O Built-in Cue Marking Device. 

• Built of Rugged Aluminum Alloy: 16" x 10" x 
12"; Weighs but 9 lbs. 


S.O.S. 


'The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry " 



ClippiV PORP 602 west 52nd st - new york i9 ’ ny 

OUT I LI OUlIf • Phone: Plaza 7-0440 Cable: S0S0UND 


m $. - 

EST. i|l92G 

-JL 
























Manufacturers and 
Distributors of: 

Bloop Punches 

Cans, Film Strip 

Editing Tables 

Film Bins 

Film Racks 

Flanges 

Film Editing Gloves 
Leader Stock, 16 & 35 mm 
Measuring Machines 
Plastic Cores, 16 & 35 mm 
Reels, 16 & 35 mm 
Reels, Non-Magnetic 


Split Reels 
Rewinds 


Sound Readers 



Splicers 

w~ 

Storage Cabinets 
Vault Cans 
Scotch Tape 




Cloth Tape 

Sound Recording Tapes 


HOLLYWOOD 


956 NO. SEWARD ST. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 




HO-23284 










F&B PRO CINE — MOST 




TRIPOD IN THE 

MEDIUM WEIGHT CLASS 

FOR ALL CAMERAS 

Does your tripod include these 
exclusive PRO CINE features? 

A. External camera tightening knob with angle gears 

B. Telescoping, offset tripod handle 

C. Second tripod handle position 

D. Large positive pan and tilt locks 

E. Brass shaft for longer wear, no sticking 

F. Separate, precision machined friction plate 

G. Aluminum leg tops—no holes drilled thru wood legs 

H. Four bolted leg supports with leg rest ledge 

I. Single knob leg tightening—for even tension and no warping 

J. Will never stick. Superb, seasoned and waxed hardwood legs 

Finest Precision Craftsmanship and Materials 
FRICTION HEAD UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 

EXCLUSIVELY BY F&B 


Price $135.00 

Heavy Duty Fibre Case $20.00 


Available direct 
or at leading camera dealers 




GUARANTEED FINEST PRECISION 
WORKMANSHIP 


16 or 35 mm 


2 gang 

$125 

3 

153 

4 

190 

5 

225 

6 

Combination 

250 

1-16 & 1-35 

185 

2-16 & 2-35 

250 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
RENTAL PRICE LIST — 

16 Pages 
Pocket Size 

Have at your finger-tips everything 
you need to know about the cost of 
renting equipment for: 

Production 

Projection 

Recording 

Lighting 

Editing 

Use the F&B pocket rental guide for 
simde accurate budget estimates. 
Producers, directors, unit managers 
and school organizations say they 
wouldn’t be without it. 

Yours free for writing. 

ANOTHER F&B SERVICE 


CINE CONVERSION 

Cine-Voice 

600 ' 

Conversion 


A'lore than 15 
minutes continu¬ 
ous filming. The 
only conversion offering Film Movement Sta¬ 
bilizer for top quahty sound. 

Price $425 Complete 

INCLUDES: 

600' magazine 

Dual footage counter 

External noise free !ake-up motor 

Stabilizer insert 

Adjustable friction clutch 

Complete installation 

ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 


FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM CO. 

SYNCHRONIZER 



















The Trend To Wider Motio 


■ IISTORY, as it always does, is repeating 
1 1 itself, and today we find the Holly¬ 
wood motion picture industry again in the 
throes of new technical developments— 
this time the use of wider film negatives. 
Some old-time technicians in the industry 
might very well say, “This is where we 
came in,” or more appropriately, “This is 
where we left off—in 1930.” 

Only last month industry trade papers 
carried front page news items almost daily 
reporting on the activities of first one 
studio then the other toward the swing 
to the “Grandeur-type” negative. The Hol¬ 
lywood Reporter, for April 22nd, carried 
an item headlined “55.625mm Cinema- 
Scope Film Being Shown in Two Months.” 
On April 27th, Daily Variety’s front page 
headline stated “Metro to Film Top Pix 
in 65mm.” The following day, Hollywood 
Reporter’s banner line announced, “20th 
Roadshowing 55mm Pix.” 

During the SMPTE convention in Chi¬ 
cago last month, Earl I. Sponable, research 
director for 20th Century-Fox, announced 
that his studio was considering making a 
limited number of release prints of some 
special pictures for roadshows in a larger 
projection frame area. The proposed new 
frame, he said, would be 55.625mm in 
width and would have almost twice as 
much “information recording surface as 
any other suggested large-screen process.” 
Working with 20th-Fox, he said, was 
Bausch & Lomb who had already delivered 
the first sample lens to cover the additional 
area. It is understood that an experi¬ 
mental camera taking the new size wide 
film has also been built by Fox engineers. 

Panavision, Inc., under the direction of 
Robert E. Gottschalk, reportedly has de¬ 


veloped the Panatar 65mm camera for use Jf 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. This 
camera utilizes 65mm negative, same as 
used by the Todd-AO cameras. 

According to Mr. Gottschalk, the Pan- ^ 
atar camera employs an anamorphic lens 
having one-half the “squeeze” power of a ^ 
CinemaScope lens, or 1.4. Additional ana¬ 
morphosis is employed in printing the 
negative in order to bring the print up * 
to the full standard CinemaScope ratio. y 
The advantage claimed for this two-step ^ 
process is that by using a less-powerful 
anamorphic lens in the shooting, and by 
producing the anamorphization in two sep¬ 
arate steps, there is less curvature, barrel jf 
distortion, and astigmatism in the optical 
result. ^ 

An alternative method of using the Pan¬ 
atar 65mm camera is also proposed. This ^ 
is to shoot without an anamorphic lens on 
the camera, then use an anamorphic lens 
on the printer to squeeze the 65mm negaA 
tive image into the standard 35mm Cinema¬ 
Scope film frame. ^ 

Except for the application of Cinema¬ 
Scope to wide-negative photography, all 
the current wide-film developments dupli¬ 
cate to some extent the work done by ^ 
studio engineers about 1930. 

Paul Allen, prominent Hollywood cam- ^ 
era engineer, covered the subject rather 
thoroughly in an article titled “Wide Film 
Development,” which appeared in the * 
“Cinematographic Annual,” published in 
1930 by the American Society of Cinema- ^ 
tographers—a publication long since dis¬ 
continued. For the edification of readers, 
the greater part of this article is being 
reprinted in this issue, beginning in the ^ 
next column. 


I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I | I I I 9 


I 8 



GRANDEUR—The first successful development in 
this century in wide-frame negative, created 
by Fox (now 20th Century-Fox) in 1929. (There 
were others prior to 1900). The Grandeur cam¬ 
eras were built by Mitchell Camera Corp. 


Editor’s Note —The following is a condensa¬ 
tion of a summary on wide film developments 
during the years 1929 and 1930, as reported 
by Paul Allen, a cinema equipment engineer 
' .19fe- 


in the “Cinematographer’s Annual” ^for_ lg30^ 


“10-HOLER”—Providing a negative having a picture area 10 sprocket holes in width 
is a yet-unpublicized new camera developed by John Arnold at M-G-M Studios. Film 
travels through camera horizontally, same as in VistaVision. Camera also provides 
interchangeable film movements so that pictures 8, 6, or 4 frames in width may be 
photographed, as desired. 


One Of The outstanding developments 
of the past year in the motion picture 
industry has been the introduction of 
wide film. Even the advent of sound 
created no greater flurry of excitement 
than has the wide film problem. And 
now, even though the public has been 
permitted to view one of the results, 
no one seems to have any definite idea 
as to what the future will bring forth 
in the way of a standard size film. One 
thing seems certain—that we will have 
a standard film wider than the present 
standard of 35 millimeters. What the 
ultimate width will be is a problem. 

Advocates of the 70 millimeter Fox 
Grandeur are proclaiming that width as 
the perfect one. But there has been a 
considerable swing to the idea that 65 
millimeters will be the ideal width for 
the new standard. However, there is 
quite a move on foot at this writing to 
bring about a compromise on a standard 
width of 68 millimeters. 

Perhaps it would be proper at this 
point to briefly sketch the early history 
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Picture Negatives . . . 


Studios have made many false starts 
in this direction in the past but now 

it looks like they’re really on their way. 


of wide film, because, while the 
majority of people think wide film is 
something new, it is, in reality, a re¬ 
vival of what took place far in the past. 
This is a natural conclusion to draw, 
however, because the standard width of 
film, 35 millimeters, has become so 
widely accepted that one often hears 
of it as the only standard of measure 
which is common to all nations. 

Today producers are surrounded by 
a veritable chaos, as far as film width 
standard is concerned. And so it was 
back in the nineties. Today the pro¬ 
ducers realize that a larger film must 
come in the not distant future, and 



65MM—Actual size of 65mm negative used in 
the Fearless wide-film camera developed about 
the same time as Grandeur. 


naturally, there is an effort being made 
to find a width which will be fixed as a 
standard. In the nineties the same 
situation existed, and film was being 
used which ranged in width all the way 
from one-half inch to 70 millimeters. 

At present, extensive work is being 
done on the Fox Case Grandeur in 70 
millimeters; Spoor-Bergren in 63 milli¬ 
meters; still another is 56 millimeters, 
and Ralph Fear of the Fearless Com¬ 
pany has brought out a new camera for 
photographing on 65 millimeter film, 
which one big picture company is now 
using in a production. Several of the 
other large studios are said to be turn¬ 
ing a very favorable eye towards this 
width. 

While there has been much in a 


general way published regarding these 
various width films, the producing com¬ 
panies apparently have been somewhat 
reluctant to give much detailed and 
authentic information. From Para¬ 
mount, where experiments have been 
conducted in 56 millimeters, there is 
practically no information available. 
RKO has issued much publicity regard¬ 
ing contemplated use of the Spoor- 
Bergren 63 millimeter film, but recent 
rumor has it that this concern is 
planning to take up the 65mm size. 

However, there is a little more infor¬ 
mation available regarding the 70 milli¬ 
meter film of the Fox Grandeur. The 
company has already presented this 
width to the public, and as a result of 
this and the advantages shown in the 
use of a film wider than the present 
standard of 35 millimeters, it is pretty 
generally agreed that a wider film than 
the 35 millimeter will be evolved out of 
the chaos. 

In the case of Grandeur, the Fox film, 
the width of the film itself is 70 milli¬ 
meters; while the frame is 22^2 milli¬ 
meters x 48 millimeters; leaving a 
sound track 7 millimeters wide in the 
customary position at the left of the 
picture. 

The only difference between the 



VISTAVISION—Developed by Paramount Pic¬ 
tures, VistaVision marks the first use in feature 
film production of negative running horizontally 
through the camera to provide an aperture 
wider than that of conventional 35mm film. 
VV is 8 sprocket holes in width. 


normal film stock and that of the 
Grandeur is that the latter is cut 
in wider strips and the perforations are 
of a slightly different pitch. Eastman 
is the only firm at present making the 
70 millimeters width film, and the only 


perforators for this width film at this 
writing are found in the Eastman plant 
at Rochester. 

The cameras used are made by the 
Mitchell Camera Company and are 
available on the open market. They are 
simply the standard Mitchell Camera 
enlarged laterally to accommodate the 
wider film. Wherever possible the parts 
are interchangeable with those of the 
35 millimeter, and this feature has 
proved so popular that this is being 
done in a surprisingly large number of 
cases. 

The most outstanding changes are 
found in the shutter, which had to be 
made practically double the size of the 
old one, and in the actual film-moving 
mechanism. The gears of the Grandeur- 
Mitchell are cut differently, as the pitch 
of the Grandeur perforations is approxi¬ 
mately .231" against a pitch of .87" 
for the 35 millimeter standard. In all 
other respects the 70 millimeter Mitchell 
is identical with the 35 millimeter 
model. Special Grandeur lenses having 
a greater angular covering power are 
used. 

Grandeur projectors are being manu¬ 
factured by the International Projector 
Corporation, and many of the major 
Fox theatres are being equipped with 
them, and according to the present plans 
of that organization, all the Fox houses 
will ultimately have this equipment. 

What are the advantages of a wider 
film? 

(Continued on Page 368) 



TODD-AO—Cameras use 65mm negative, which 
is printed on 70mm film that provides space for 
sound track. Success of Todd-AO has rekindled 
interest in other studios in the use of wider 
area negatives. 
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MUCH OF THE action in “Blackboard Jungle” takes place in school 
classrooms, and the photographic problem was to shoot these 
scenes so that dialogue could be exchanged between students in 
the front and those in the rear seats, without resorting to multiple 


cuts or re-focusing on each player as he spoke. Here, use of 
Tri-X enabled cameraman Russell Harla i to stop down the lens to 
gain the necessary depth of field to keep all in sharp focus. 

—All photos courtesy Metro-Goldwyn->Mayer. 


Filming "Blackboard Jungle' 

The new Eastman Tri-X negative was ideally suited to the 
photography of this dramatic production where it was nec¬ 
essary to gain the maximum depth of field on most shots. 


By HERB A. 

r r Q LACKBOARD JUNGLE,” M-G-M’s hard-hitting, highly 
D controversial drama of juvenile delinquency, represents 
a significant step forward for the motion picture industry in 
that it is the second major studio feature to be photographed 
almost entirely in the new Eastman Tri-X Panchromatic 
negative. 

This ultra-fast emulsion was selected for use in filming 
“Blackboard Jungle” because of an unusual technical prob¬ 
lem arising out of the dramatic demands of the situations 
to be portrayed. A majority of the action in the film takes 
place in high school classrooms, and director Richard Brooks 


LIGHTMAN 

wished to stage that action so that dialogue could be ex¬ 
changed between the students in the front and those in the 
rear seats, without resorting to multiple cuts or re-focusing 
on each player as he spoke. 

To handle such situations all in one composition called 
for unusual depth of field in order to insure the sharpness 
of both extreme planes of action. To stop the lens down 
far enough to create this depth of field and using ordinary 
medium-speed negative materials such as Eastman Plus-X 
or Dupont Superior 2, it would have been necessary to 
use a tremendous amount of light. The alternative was to 
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use the new high-speed Tri-X so that the lens could be 
stopped down sufficiently while using a very small amount 
of light. 

Director of photography Russell Harlan, A.S.C., found 
that f/5.6 was the stop at which a maximum depth of field 
was achieved. In other words, stopping the lens beyond that 
point resulted in very little material increase in depth of 
field, so f/5.6 was the stop used generally throughout the 
picture. With the Tri-X emulsion it was possible to shoot 
at this aperture, using a level of illumination varying be¬ 
tween 100 and 125 foot-candles. Harlan further alleviated 
his depth problem by using a 30mm wide-angle lens on 
all interior sequences. 

Before the new negative was approved for the produc¬ 
tion, Harlan made extensive tests. One of these included 
a closeup of a girl lighted with a single candle on the table 
before her and with a spot rim-lighting her hair. The re¬ 
sult was so impressive that director Brooks was completely 
sold on the idea of using the emulsion. 

“Blackboard Jungle,” because of its violently dramatic 
character, is essentially a low-key picture calling for con¬ 
trasty lighting and a high percentage of shadow area. Or¬ 
dinarily, in using a high-speed film, the result would be 
flat, lacking in snap, with the shadow area blocked in solid 
with grey devoid of either depth or detail. The Tri-X nega¬ 
tive permitted rich low-key photography, even with a 
stopped down lens. It “reached into the shadows” to record 
detail and gave a luminous quality to what might other¬ 
wise have been a colorless, grey result. There is depth and 
modeling in the photography that lends a third dimensional 
quality instead of the cardboard cut-out effect that often 
results when a high-speed negative is used. 

The interior of the high school used in “Blackboard 
Jungle” is actually one large combined set on a single 
sound stage, including all of the classrooms (both upstairs 
and downstairs) in their proper spacial relationships. This 
layout saved excessive moving about of equipment and per¬ 
sonnel and enabled Harlan to set up and light sequences in 
about half the normal time. 

Night exteriors in the film are especially well-handled 
and a great deal of depth was achieved with very little 
light, permitting compositions having a great deal of scope. 



THE CLOSEUPS in “Blackboard Jungle’* dispel the contention held by some 
that satisfactory closeups cannot be made with a superspeed negative film. 
Glenn Ford is shown here in a dramatic scene with Vic Morrow. 


All of these scenes were shot on the studio back lot under 
controlled conditions—but by using Tri-X Pan for night 
sequences shot in actual locations it was possible to shoot 
average street scenes at night by available light; that is, 
without the need for booster illumination. No arc lights 
were used in filming “Jungle” (nor were any necessary) 
except for effect shots, such as sunlight coming through a 
window. 

Because the Tri-X negative produces such remarkable 
shadow detail, less fill light was required and a correspond¬ 
ing amount of time was saved in lighting. In commenting 
on this, Russ Harlan observes: “To give you an idea of 
the speed with which we shot, I might mention one se¬ 
quence filmed on location in a high school auditorium 
packed with about 600 students. We worked with very 
few lights. Starting at 9:30 in the morning, we were fin¬ 
ished at 10:45 and back in the studio for lunch—some¬ 
thing of a record, in view of the fact that if we had been 
shooting with ordinary black-and-white film the sequence 
would have taken a full day or longer to shoot.” 

Tri-X Pan negative was used exclusively in filming 
“Blackboard Jungle,” except for about 1,000 feet of sun¬ 
lit exteriors when Plus-X film was used. However, one inci¬ 
dent which occured sharply illustrates the versatility and 
range of the new Tri-X emulsion. A sequence shot in the 
street exterior set on M-G-M’s back lot was filmed in sun¬ 
light at f/6.8 using Plus-X film. Sometime later, retakes 
on the same sequence became necessary and the crew re¬ 
turned to the same location on a cloudy, overcast day. 
Using the Tri-X film and an aperture of f/8, Harlan was 
able to perfectly match the new scenes with those pre¬ 
viously shot on Plus-X. 

Another striking proof of the latitude and range of Tri-X 
negative is evidenced by the fact that the classroom se¬ 
quences usually involved about 30 students of varying com¬ 
plexions. There were blonds, Negroes, deeply-tanned Puerto 
Ricans, etc. With Tri-X, Harlan said, it was possible to get 
a correct rendition of such scenes with less trouble than is 
normally encountered when other types of black-and-white 
(Continued on Page 358) 


THE FEW EXTERIORS in “Blackboard Jungle” were shot on Plus-X 
and matched perfectly with the Tri-X interior footage. Here director 
of photography Kenneth Harlan, ASC, lines up his camera during a 
rehearsal of action by Glenn Ford and Anne Francis. 
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CinemaScope Photographic Techniques 


misunderstandings and false informa¬ 
tion which invariably surround new and 
challenging developments. 

In my talks with producers, I gather 
that many feel that the CinemaScope 
method is more expensive to use on pro¬ 
duction. More than one hundred films 
have now been made in this medium 
and it has been established that produc¬ 
tion costs are no greater, and in most 
cases less, than if the picture had been 
made in the older methods. 

CinemaScope provides a presentation 
which simulates the wide angle exper¬ 
ience of human vision and because of 
this most scenes can be staged with 
fewer cuts and camera angles than were 
formerly necessary. This is a big 
economic saving because the additional 
angles required by the older technique 
were time-consuming, and as a result, 
costly to make. 

Another misconception is that the size 
of the sets for CinemaScope productions 
must be larger. Perhaps I can point 
out why. With CinemaScope, sets 
usually call for less construction, but to 
explain this I had better start at the be¬ 
ginning and first explain the Cinema¬ 
Scope optical system. 

As most readers know, the Bausch & 
Lomb CinemaScope attachment lens it¬ 
self is an optical unit that fits in front 
of any ordinary motion picture camera 
lens. (See Figure 2.) It follows that 
it can be used with any 35mm camera 
and with many of the lenses that are 
normally used with that camera. What 
the CinemaScope attachment actually 
does is to take in an angle of vision, 
horizontally, two times that which the 
camera lens does without the attach¬ 
ment; the vertical angle of view is not 
changed. The picture seen by the lens 
combination is photographed in the 
camera through an aperture 23.80mm 
by 18.67mm in size. 

W hen this attachment is used, for 
example, on a 50mm lens, the height of 
view remains the same but the width of 
view is similar to that obtained had a 
25mm lens been used. The combination 


“CINEMASCOPE provides a presentation 
which simulates the wide angle exper¬ 
ience of human vision,” according to 
author Clarke (taking meter reading in 
photo at left), “and because of this 
most scenes can be staged with fewer 
cuts and camera angles than were for¬ 
merly necessary.” 


Editor's Note: Author Clarke, who is one of Twentieth Century-Fox’s top directors 
of photography, has photographed more film in the CinemaScope process, perhaps, 
than has any other cinematographer in the industry. His knowledge of and 
experiences with the popular wide screen medium is set down here for the 
benefit of other cinematographers. The text with illustrations also is being pub¬ 
lished in booklet form by Twentieth Century-Fox Studios. 


W henever any new technique is 
introduced, it is frequently human 
reaction to view it with a certain amount 
of reservation and doubt. Probably this 
is the result of our becoming so accus¬ 
tomed to the previous and older methods 
that we approach new concepts hesi¬ 
tatingly. The CinemaScope technique 
of making motion pictures with stereo¬ 
phonic sound has met, to a limited 


degree, this reluctance to accept new 
ideas. I know this from experience, be¬ 
cause in the course of filming Cinema¬ 
Scope during the past two years, here 
and in Europe, I have been asked many 
questions which indicate to me that the 
questioner is thinking in terms of apply¬ 
ing the older technique to the newer 
medium. Also, many inquiries resulted 
from the usual host of misconceptions, 




of the CinemaScope attachment on the 
camera, the camera aperture, the pro¬ 
jector CinemaScope attachment and the 
projector CinemaScope aperture results 
in a picture on the screen which is 
approximately 2*4 times as wide as it 
is high. These same proportions follow 
with any of the other photographic 
lenses. 

Although the principle is the same, 
our newer lenses combine the functions 
of the conventional camera lens and the 
CinemaScope attachment in one housing 
and the complete arrangement has been 
designed as one optical system for opti¬ 
mum performance. Such a lens, 
mounted on a camera, is illustrated in 
Figure 3. Figure 1 shows the various 
Bausch & Lomb CinemaScope lenses 
now available. There are the 35mm, 
40mm, 50mm, 75mm, and 100mm. In 
addition there recently became avail¬ 
able a 152mm lens, which is particularly 
suitable for background projection plate 
photography. 

In normal practice the usual lenses 
used are the 40mm and 50mm, and 
other lenses are used for the same 
reasons that they are employed in 
regular photographic practice — the 
longer lenses being used for closeups, 
telephoto effects and the like. With this 
understanding of the lenses, and the 
following examples, it will be clear that 
sets need not be built as high nor any 
wider than formerly. 


For instance, let us imagine that we 
want to photograph a small office set. 
With the older method we would have 
probably used a 25mm lens in order to 
keep within the walls. Suppose the 
action required a person to enter from 
a door in the foreground and go toward 
the rear and sit down at a desk. With 
the old technique, a ceiling piece would 
probably have been required to back up 
the person when in the foreground, and 
the camera would pan to hold on the 
desk. 

The same scene when filmed in 
CinemaScope, although photographed 
from approximately the same set-up 
with a 50mm lens, would not require the 
ceiling, as the vertical angle of the scene 
is now less; however, the horizontal 
angle is the same as before. Rather than 
pan the camera to hold the character 
center, we would likely stay fixed and 
take advantage of stereophonic sound 
recording to enhance the actor move¬ 
ment as the sound moved with him in a 
natural way. Furthermore, the size of 
the figure in the rear of the set would 
not be so diminished because of the 
perspective drawing of the 50mm lens 
used as compared to the 25mm lens in 
the older method, therefore making it 
unnecessary to shoot a closeup angle. If 
it were the intention in the scene to get 
closer to the person at the desk, we 
could dolly in a little. There would be 
(Continued on Page 362) 


FIG. 1—The original CinemaScope “attachment” lens has given way to the newer com¬ 
bination single-unit lenses pictured below. There are five of them: a 35mm, 40mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm, and a 152mm not pictured. The 40mm and the 50mm lenses are the 
most widely used. 




FIG. 3—Showing the modern Bausch & Lomb 
CinemaScope lens mounted on a 35mm motion 
picture camera. It combines in one unit the regular 
camera lens plus the anamorphic lens system neces¬ 
sary to CinemaScope wide screen photography. 
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FIG. 2 —The e 
“attachment” l< 
placed in front 
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FIG. 1—Blimp cover is removed to show the magnetic recorder unit of the 
Arricord-35. Sound is recorded on 17 Vi mm oxide coated perforated film, 
which travels at same speed as the camera film—standard sound speed. 


FIG. 2—Arricord with blimp closed. Camera 
starting switch may be seen mounted on the 
pan-handle at left. 


A Magnetic Sound Recording Camera 

Picture and sound are recorded simultaneously on two 
separate films with the Arricord-35, which features 
a compact, built-in magnetic sound recording unit. 


By A R T H 

W hen Magnetic tape recording became a reality, 
among those who envisioned its application as an in¬ 
tegral part of a motion picture camera was Arnold & Richter 
of Germany, manufacturers of the well-known line of Arriflex 
motion picture cameras. Recently, this company introduced 
the first practical “single-unit” double-system picture and 
sound recording camera. Trade-named the “Arricord,” the 
35mm version was recently demonstrated before members 
of the American Society of Cinematographers by Dr. Robert 
Richter, head of Arnold & Richter, and Paul Klingenstein, 
of Kling Photo Corporation, New York, U. S. distributor 
of Arri equipment. 

The Arricord 35 is a combination of the latest Arriflex 
35mm Model IIA camera and a magnetic recording unit 
which uses perforated 17V2 mm magnetic recording film. 
As may be seen in the photos above, the combined units 
are housed in a compact sound blimp having external con¬ 
trols for both sound and picture recording. 

Design of the Arricord was born out of the growing de¬ 
mand for a compact and portable double-system sound re- 


R ROWAN 

cording camera for use in newsreel filming, in location 
sound filming, industrial film production, and in low-budget 
TV film production, etc. 

The camera unit is the well-known Arriflex 35mm in 
a blimp, and features parallax-free through-the-lens focus¬ 
ing and sighting, positive follow-focus control, three-lens 
turret, instant-change 400-ft film magazine, 180° shutter, 
film transport with register-pin action, and new internal 
gear and drive design that insures maximum quietness of 
operation. Because the camera and blimp were previously 
described in an article in our February, 1955, issue, we 
shall deal here mainly with the magnetic film recording 
unit of the camera. 

In the Arricord, the Arriflex camera component is per¬ 
manently joined to the recorder unit by a special precision 
gear drive, which assures constant speed and smooth, even 
motion in the mechanisms driving both the negative and 
magnetic films. 

The 17V2 mm magnetic film travels in a conventional 
manner over a recording head and a playback head, as 
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shown in Fig. 3. The monitor or the cameraman, using 
headphones, can cut in on the microphone, or listen to 
the actual recording through the playback. 

Either a 24-volt constant speed DC motor, or a 110- 
volt synchronous motor may be employed to drive the Arri- 
cord. Either or both motors are available from the manu¬ 
facturer or the U. S. distributor, Kling Photo Corporation. 
They can be interchanged quickly and easily without the 
use of tools. 

The salient purpose of the Arricord-35 is to afford syn¬ 
chronous sound picture production away from customary 
studio facilities. With this in mind, let us consider for a 
moment the governor-controlled DC motor. It is a precision 
motor having a centrifugal type governor, which drives the 
camera at a film speed of 24 fps. The tolerance of speed 
fluctuation is so slight, that even voltage drops of as much 
as 30 per cent do not affect its accuracy. 

The power source for this motor is supplied by a power 
pack (Fig. 5) containing four 6-volt lead-acid batteries 
wired in series. The battery capacity is eleven ampere-hours, 
which affords running the camera for approximately 2^ 
hours or the equivalent of 13,500 feet of film. (An import¬ 
ant feature in connection with this motor is the unique 
clutch on the drive shaft which, in case of a film jam, dis¬ 
engages automatically.) All batteries required for camera 
motor and sound amplifier are contained in the single bat¬ 
tery case (Fig. 5). For some applications of the equipment, 
it may be found more convenient to separate the batteries 
and put the “B” battery in the amplifier case together with, 
say, a 6-volt dry cell “A” battery, and carry the camera 
batteries separately. A battery charger and voltmeter are 
also included in the battery case. 

The complete Arricord outfit—the camera-recorder, amp¬ 
lifier and battery case—packs easily into three relatively 
small carrying cases. Compared to the usual professional 
equipment necessary to making high-quality sound-film pro¬ 
ductions, the Arricord has the advantage of compactness 
and light weight so necessary to successful production in 
the field of newsreels, industrial and training films, and 
television program and advertising films. 

In actual operation, the camera is handled much the same 
as a conventional “single-system” optical sound camera. The 
end products, however, are (1) a negative film, and (2) 
a separate sound track film. The editing hazards and limita¬ 
tions which exist in single-system (optical) sound film do 
not exist with films photographed and recorded with the 
Arricord. The picture film may be cut at any point. 

Matching up of the sound track and picture film by the 
editor is accomplished in the usual manner where clap-stick 
and slate is used in photography. In addition, there are ad¬ 
ditional cue marks provided on the picture film by the Arri¬ 
cord, which has a built-in cueing device that flashes a light, 
when the operator presses a button, that registers a mark on 
the film edge where the sound begins; at the same time, 
an audible signal is made at a comparable point on the 
magnetic sound film. 

The important features of the Arricord are shown in the 
accompanying photos. In Fig. 1 the blimp is open to reveal 
the magnetic recording mechanism and the magnetic film. 
The photo adjoining (Fig. 2) shows the blimped Arricord 
from the recorder side. Here may be seen the camera con¬ 
trol switch on the handle, which affords the camera opera¬ 
tor easy access to stopping and starting the camera at the 
same time he operates the pan handle. 

Figure 3 shows the camera removed from the blimp and 
reveals the complete magnetic recorder mechanism. The 
magnetic film travels from the 2nd spool, through the damp¬ 
ing mechanism to the recording head (1) and past the 
playback head (3). The sound drum with its stroboscope 
disc is shown at (4). A seven-inch flywheel on the back of 
(Continued on Page 357) 


FIG. 3—Arricord camera removed from blimp and showing the 
magnetic recording mechanism components: recording head (1), 
playback head (3), adjustable dash-pot (2), and sound drum with 
stroboscope disc (4). 


FIG. 4—View of opposite or film side of the camera. Here, doors 
are removed from the displacement-type film magazine (6), which 
holds 400-ft. of film. Also seen is the 3-lens turret (5) and the 
motor (7), which is readily demountable. 


FIG. 5—The complete Arricord-35 equipment. The blimped camera 
is mounted on an Arri tripod and head. At left is the battery case 
(8) and the amplifier-mixer (9) and microphones. 
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FIG. 1—CAMERAVISION camera, mounted here on Cinemobile crab dolly, is a combination 
TV and film camera designed for time-saving feature film production. It may also be used 
to simultaneously record a live TV show and photograph it on either 16mm or 35mm film, 
color or black-and-white. 


which feed the electronic pickups of 
each to a monitoring panel where each 
camera take is evaluated and selected 
for recording or for transmission as a 
live Tv show—at tKe same time the 
'sKo\v’'is being recorded on film. 

Each Camera Vision camera may be 
used as a TV camera alone, as a film 
camera only, or with both the film and 
video components operating simul¬ 
taneously —one producing a top-quality 
motion picture negative (black-and- 
white or color) and the other serving 
the combined function of providing^(a) 
an electronic finder and (b) electronic 
monitoring of the camera pickup, at the 
same time televising the same show 
directly on the air. 

With the multiple camera method 
having proved so successful in the pro¬ 
duction of television films, such as “I 
Love Lucy,” “The Burns and Allen 
Show,” and others, CameraVision now 
promises a new and superior instrument 
for the production of theatrical films by 
the multiple camera method—the salient 
feature of which is the speed by which 
feature production photography can be 
materially increased. —^ 

The CameraVision “camera,” as we 
shall call it here, even though it is 
actually two cameras operating as a 
single unit, is no overnight development. 
Actually development began in Septem¬ 
ber, 1949, and a long list of technical 
minds have contributed toward its suc¬ 
cess. Among them are Harry Gunning- 


? 


CameraVision—New Video-film 
System For Feature Production 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 


D esigned for an entirely new concept 
of feature film production in which 
electronics are combined with some of 
the best features of television film pro¬ 
duction is the CameraVision System, 
which was given initial public demon¬ 
stration in Hollywood in April. 

Basically, CameraVision is the in¬ 
tegration of two types of cameras—a 
motion picture camera joined with and 
calibrated to a television camera. This 
combination, according to Philip Rivero 
and Arthur S. Lyons, of Camera-Vision 
Productions, Inc., is able to effect sub¬ 
stantial savings in production costs of 
motion pictures for theatrical and tele¬ 
vision use. 


Since the advent of television, there 
has been increasing interest in and some 
accomplishment toward a practical 
“wedding” of the best features of the 
television and film cameras, if for no 
other reason than to enable viewing by 
electronic means the scene as it is 
actually being filmed. However, 
CameraVision goes beyond this, as we 
shall presently see. 

CameraVision, which Mr. Rivero de¬ 
scribes as “the first direct influence of 
automation on motion picture produc¬ 
tion,” is based on the successful multiple 
camera method of photographing live 
television shows. It involves the use 
of two or more CameraVision units, 


FIG. 3—FRONT VIEW of blimped CameraVision 
camera, showing ports for TV camera lenses, 
film camera lenses, and the built-in exposure 
meter photoelectric cell, indicated at (1). 
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ham, inventor of the Cunningham Cam- 
bat Camera; Harold Jury, formerly with 
CBS; Gil Wayland, currently with CBS; 

James Cunningham of Techno-Instru¬ 
ment Company; Glenn Robinson, John 
Willot, and Roy Helfengstein of Aremac 
Associates, Pasadena, Calif.; Jack 
Strauss, and Bert Glennon, veteran 
cinematographer. 

So ingeniously have the two cameras 
been fitted together that the complete 
unit, blimped, is no bulkier than a 
blimped Technicolor camera (Figs. 1 
and 5). Considerable weight has been 
saved and bulk reduced through the use 
of plastic materials in construction of 
the blimp. 

The four photos below show the 
camera blimped and unblimped and 
point out certain unique features. 

From the operator’s position (rear of 
camera) the television camera is at the 
right and the film camera on the left. 

In the unit demonstrated in Hollywood, 
the film camera was a 16mm Auricon 
“1200.” The camera base of the unit 
is so designed that either a 16mm 
camera or a 35mm camera may be used 
interchangeably. When shooting calls 
for 35mm, a Mitchell camera is in¬ 
stalled having a film magazine with a 
capacity of 33 minutes of continuous 
shooting. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy features 
are the series of remote manual controls 
at the back and side of the camera, 
some automatic, for setting the lens stop, 
focusing, and gauging light values. 

These are seen in Figs. 5 and 6. Here 


bid 


FIG. 2—CAMERAVISION cameras are used in multiples of two or more 
and pickup result of each is fed directly to monitors in the portable 
control room. Here, show is pre-edited and a kinescope made for evalua¬ 
tion, or as an editing guide to putting the film record together. 


some of the operational convenience of 
the television camera is adapted to the 
film camera. As with the conventional 
TV camera, switching from one lens to 
another is accomplished by the camera¬ 
man from operating position simply by 
turning the lens selector (7), Fig. 6, 
which revolves the turret and brings the 
desired lens into “taking” position. In 
a like manner, focusing and setting the 


f/ stop is accomplished. Turning knob 
(4), Fig. 5, controls the diaphragm 
setting of the lenses of the film camera, 
while focusing is accomplished by turn¬ 
ing knob (3), Fig. 5—all this from 
behind the camera. It is unnecessary 
for the camera operator to refer to the 
focus or f/ stop scales on the lenses. 
This reference is provided for in a con- 
(Continued on Page 364) 


FIG. 4—FRONT VIEW showing blimp removed. The 
rotary, 3-unit photocell is shown at (2). All six 
camera lenses are positioned and focused auto¬ 
matically and simultaneously. 


FIG. 5—REAR VIEW showing electronic viewfinder 
hood and lens, also focus and diaphragm selector 
dials immediately above. Knob (3) controls focus; 
knob (4) sets diaphragm of film camera lenses. 


FIG. 6—VIEW of instrument panel on rear of 
camera. Dials (5) show operator the lens in 
use, and the focus and aperture settings. The 
lens selector knob is shown at (7). 
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TEL-ANIMASTAND, showing Compound Table 
with glass platten and shadow board. 


SAME UNIT with Acme No. 12 animation 
table. Manually-operated platten in place. 


HERE glass platten is in place on the Tel- 
Animastand “oversize” art table. 


Equipment 


New Animation And Title 

New Animation stand and title hot press of 
interest to the producer of TV and industrial 
films desirous of stepping up production. 


A nimation and title-making equip- 
ment priced within the reach of 
the average TV and industrial film pro¬ 
ducer was a feature of the equipment 
display at the recent SMPTE semi¬ 
annual convention in Chicago. The ani¬ 
mation equipment, tradenamed Tel- 
Animastand, and the title printing press, 
tradenamed the Tel-animaprint, are both 
distributed nationally by S.O.S. Cinema 
Supply Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Introduction of the equipment is 


particularly timely in view of the in¬ 
creasing use of animation, both in TV 
commercials and industrial film produc¬ 
tions. With the daily increasing demand 
for this work taxing to capacity the in¬ 
dependent studios servicing film pro¬ 
ducers with animation and titles, more 
and more producers are giving thought 
to installing their own animation and 
title making departments. 

The Tel-animastand, pictured above, 
makes it possible for the average pro¬ 


ducer to shoot technical and/or cartoon 
stop motion, put life into otherwise 
“dead” sequences, and inject realism 
and a selling-punch into “commercials.” 
With this equipment, independent film 
producers can offer clients a broader 
scope of service. Even major studios 
can profitably employ the Tel-anima¬ 
stand in making “dry runs” and test 
shots without interfering with schedules 
going through the studio’s regular pro¬ 
duction equipment. 

The Tel-animastand embodies features 
of the photo-enlarger, motion picture 
camera, micrometer and the round¬ 
house turntable. A movable, counter¬ 
balanced, vertical carriage is provided 
for the camera which photographs the 
(Continued on Page 354) 


TEL-ANIMAPRINT unit which produces titles 
and other text from leaf foil for films. 


THE HOT TYPE holder is shown here in posi¬ 
tion for making impression. 


HERE the continuous roll-free mount is in 
place on compound movement. 
















EASTMAN 

PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE 

FILMS 


W. J. GERMAN, Inc. 

John Street 6040 N. Pulaski Road 6677 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Fort Lee, New Jersey Chicago 30, Illinois Hollywood 38, California 




JOSEPH LaSHELLE, ASC, (2nd from left) who spent 24 years at 
20th Century-Fox, is shown here with actor-producer Cornel Wilde 
(at his left) for whom he directed the photography of “Storm Fear,” 


Wilde's initial venture as an independent. Picture was filmed in 
black-and-white in standard ratio, with most of the action taking 
place on this location. 


The Cinematographer And The Independent 

The rapidly developing field of independent production offers 


challenging opportunities for 


By FRANK 


I S IT A GOOD time for the cinematographer who has been 
with a major studio for a long time to think of making a 
change to the independent field? What has the director of 
photography to give the independent picture? Does work 
in the independent field lead naturally to television? Are 
there more problems for the photographer in the inde¬ 
pendent field than for the same photographer in a major 
studio ? 

These questions are generating in many photographers’ 
minds today. Independent production is burgeoning. So is 
television. Is it time for a change? 

Joseph La Shelle, A.S.C., who spent 24 years at Fox, and 
has recently been working in the independent field (having 
just completed “Storm Fear” with Cornel Wilde for the 


veteran major-lot cameramen. 


DAUGHERTY 


latter’s independent company), has had to answer some of 
these questions for himself. 

The major lot director of photography, La Shelle says, 
has a definite and growing place in the independent field, 
because he is equipped by experience to save costs and to 
aid a production considerably in the pre-production plan¬ 
ning. He works more closely in this field with the writer, 
the producer, and the director; and story, cast, and ways 
of lining up shots for the greatest economy in effort and 
money get his deliberate consideration. These matters, in 
the majors, are too likely to be departmentalized and not 
reach his attention, or receive his direction, until the day 
the picture goes before the cameras. 

The years the major lot man has had in reasoning on 
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big Mitchell up the sheer sides of mountains on a sled at¬ 
tached to a block and tackle; but many times, when shooting 
from the top of a rock where there was not even room for 
the larger instrument, or walking through deep snow, where 
it could not be pulled, he found the smaller camera invalu¬ 
able. 

This use of a single camera is only illustrative of some 
of the ways in which the cinematographer may devise new 
uses of his instruments for the independent picture, La 
Shelle says. Other problems will call for other measures 
and devices. But the point he makes is that the experienced 
cinematographer, with years of such problems behind him, 
has at hand for instant use the means for solving them. 

On “Storm Fear,” La Shelle faced some of these, too. 
The story was one of character clashes, several sequences 
taking the actors across the mountains in deep snow, the 
others being confined within the walls of the single house. 
These factors raised a number of questions early in the 
picture. Should the picture be in color to take advantage 
of the impressive seldom-photographed landscape of the 
snow-covered Idaho mountains? Wilde didn’t think so. 
Neither did La Shelle. Color doesn’t lend itself to strong 
dramatic action. It is too pretty. Running off several big 
color pictures together, they found them weak on the very 
points they wanted their picture to be strong. In the films 
screened, the great beauty of the backgrounds killed the 
mounting intensity of the story action. 

Then what about CinemaScope? Joe had worked in it, 
was an expert in it — and had, in fact, been sent to Europe 
to help get some CinemaScope pictures started over there. 

But there were only seven actors in this picture. In a 
great deal of the action, they would be bunched together in 
twos and threes. Would the rest of the big CinemaScope 
screen look empty or blanked? It seemed likely. On the 
other hand, the normal small screen would greatly diminish 
the effectiveness of the tremendous landscapes. The 1:85-to- 
one wide-screen was finally decided upon, and the choice 
proved a wise one. 

The cameraman isn’t the only one who brings new ideas 
to the independent field, of course, and Wilde himself gave 
(Continued on Page 356) 


IN MORE rugged terrain, the light, portable Arriflex camera was used. 


these subjects and in too seldom being given a voice in 
them, has prepared him admirably for the problems that 
will face him at once in the independent field. 

In his seven weeks with “Storm Fear”—two of them on 
location—La Shelle’s discovery that every new setup was a 
new opportunity for the cinematographer to think for him¬ 
self gave him confidence that this is a field in which the 
major lot man will find new and vital interest in his job. 

For a large percentage of the footage shot on location 
for “Storm Fear,” La Shelle used a hand-held Arriflex—a 
camera with which he has been familiar for some time but 
saw used in new and interesting ways earlier this year when 
he was in Switzerland. 

When producer-director Wilde called for special effect 
shots of himself, Steven Hill, Lee Grant and David Stollery 
snowshoeing through trees in deep snows high in the Saw¬ 
tooth Mountains of Idaho, La Shelle mounted operator 
Roger Sherman on a box on a narrow sled who followed 
them through, using the hand camera. There was no room 
for a dolly here. And as always, in snow, the shot could be 
made only once, with no rehearsals. Inexperience in a case 
of this sort could be costly. 

For even more difficult takes in the same location area, 
when Wilde wanted an effect of the camera as protagonist, 
following the actors and literally brushing aside the tree 
limbs as it passed, Sherman mounted a guard over the lens 
and literally let the hand camera push its way through the 
trees behind the players. - 

Back at the studio, where all the sets represented one 
house, La Shelle again brought the hand camera into use. 
Where, in tight places, a big camera on a dolly would have 
meant the removal of walls, he was able, with the smaller 
hand-held camera, to keep the walls up, get the shots, and 
save a considerable amount of time and labor. 

It is his conviction that with proper blimping and a 
1000-foot magazine added to the Arriflex, as he saw some 
of the Italian film companies using the camera in Switzer¬ 
land, an ideal instrument is at hand for special effects, tight 
spot shooting, and great savings to the independent pro¬ 
ducer. 

In some of the mountain shooting, La Shelle did haul the 


A TOBOGGAN served as a camera dolly for a sequence of chase scenes in the snow. 
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TEAMWORK 

is vital in 
EQUIPMENT, TOO! 


The MagnasyncX-400 Recorder 
and G-924 Mixer is a proven 
team that pays off in picture 
after picture . . . wherever the 
location! 


John Sutherland production “The 
Living Circle” produced in the 
jungles of Honduras. Sound was 
recorded with Magnasync team— 
X-400 recorder and G-924 mixer 
by Mexican technicians. 


Magnasync G924 Multi-Channel 
Microphone mixer 

Designed specifically for motion picture sound 
recording this high-level four channel mixer fea¬ 
tures lightweight portability (19 lbs.), dialog 
equalization on each incoming channel, master 
gain control, built-in Microphone talk-back system, 
and is engineered by and for sound engineers, 
incorporating top quality components. 

For the engineer who prefers a console mixing 
operation, the G-924 Mixer units can be placed 
side-by side. 

Producer Net Price $375.00 





Director Larry Lansburgh, owner of 
the Magnasync equipment, is 
famous for his Academy Oscar 
nominee "Beauty and the Bull" and 
the Walt Disney production "The 
Littlest Outlaw." 


Magnasync x -400 Recorder 

Featuring extreme portability and economy, the 
X-400 is a complete synchronous 16mm Magnetic 
film recording and reproducing channel, profes¬ 
sional in every detail. Showing mechanical unit 
stacked on amplifier. Cases can also be sep¬ 
arated and placed side by side for those who 
desire “console operation.” Positive projector in¬ 
terlock can be made with a simple flexible-cable 
gearbox. 

Producer Net Price $895.00 


C jc ? . •£ .• I All PRICES F.O.B. NORTH HOllYWOOD, CALIFORNIA; 

bend for complete specifications | effective January, 1955. subject to change without notice. 


DEALERS 


NEW YORK—Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. JUdson 6-1420. Cable Address CINEQUIP. 

CHICAGO—Zenith Cinema Service, Inc., 3252 Foster Ave., 
Chicago 25, III. IRving 8-2104. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Brooks Camera Co., 45 Kearney St., San 
Francisco, Calif. EXbrook 2-7348. 

CANADA—Alex L. Clark, Ltd., 3745 Bloor St., Toronto 18, 
Ontario. BEImont 1-3303. 


PORTABLE 
FILM RECORDERS 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF MAGNETIC FILM RECORDING AND REPRODUCING DEVICES 


MICROPHONE M'XERS 



Cinemascope 

REPRODUCERS 


3-CHANNEL 

REPRODUCERS 


MULTI CHANNEL 
INTtRLOCALO OUBBERS 


STUDIO DUBPERS 
and RECORDERS 


QUALITY AMPLIFIERS lor 
MAGNETIC RECOROINC and REPRCD’IC^I3N 


MAGNASYNC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. • 5521 SATSUMA AYE., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. • POplor 6-1692 
































NEWSREEL 
CAMERAMAN 
OF THE YEAR 

Maurice Levy, Dallas, Texas 
cameraman for NBC-TV, is voted 
tops in his profession. 

By LEIGH ALLEN 

M aurice Levy, NBC-TV cameraman working out of 
Dallas, has been named “Newsreel Cameraman of the 
Year” in the annual “News Pictures of the Year” com¬ 
petition jointly sponsored by the National Press Photogra¬ 
phers Association and Encyclopaedia Britannica. This 
award, considered the highest accomplishment for a news¬ 
reel cameraman, means that among all contestants in the 
annual competition conducted by his own associates, Levy 
was adjudged the tops. 

His award is based on a cross-section of his work con¬ 
sisting of a “portfolio” of newsreel stories. The competition 
was judged in four categories: spot news, sync sound, 
feature and sports. A portfolio, under the rules, must contain 
stories from at least two of the four categories. In the voting, 
Levy also won first prize in sync sound with an entry en¬ 
titled “Spanish War Veterans,” and also won first prize in 
sports with an entry entitled “Ballet Basketball.’ 

Other prize winners were: Feature category: first prize 
to Gordon Yoder of Telenews; second prize to Phil Pendry 
of Warner Pathe News; third prize to Lew Clark, WCAU- 
TV, Philadelphia. 

Sync-Sound: first prize to Levy; second prize to Harlan 
H. Mendenhall, KOA-TV, Denver; third place to William D. 
Snyder, WDAY, Fargo, N. D. Honorable mention went to 
Albert G. Gretz, CBS News. 

Spot news: first prize to William L. Cooper, Jr., WJAR-TV 
Providence; second prize to the team of Richard A. Winer 
and Levi C. Nelson, KSTP-TV, St. Paul; third prize, a tie, 
to Gene Zenier of Warner Pathe and to the team of Dennis 
Chin and Wade Bingham of CBS News. 

Honorable mentions in this category went to Frank 0. 
Seed of Movietone News and to the team of Louis Oberste 
and Chris T. Button of KARK-TV, Little Rock. 

Sports category: the first prize went to Levy, the second 
prize to Gordon Yoder, the third prize to Jesse Sabin of 
NBC-TV, with honorable mentions to Tom Priestly of NBC- 
TV and Jay M. Hytone of WHO-TV in Des Moines. 

Interesting is the fact that television newsreel cameramen 
captured the bulk of awards. Of the eighteen prize and 
honorable mention awards, fifteen went to TV newsreel 
cameramen. Of the remainder, two went to Warner Pathe 
newsreel men and one to a Fox Movietone cameraman. 

This competition, largest and most inclusive of its kind 
ever held, was judged in 14 different categories. A total of 
more than 3,500 still pictures and 100 newsreel stories were 
entered in the competition from a total of 443 still pho¬ 
tographers and newsreel cameramen. The top award in the 
newspaper, magazine and newsreel categories went to the 
individual whose entire year’s work, as represented by a 



MAURICE LEVY, NBC-TV newsreel cameraman working out of 
Dallas, Texas, winner of top award in annual National Press 
Photographers Association 1955 competition. 


portfolio, was adjudged the best of all viewed by the judges. 

The annual competition is a function of the educational 
and technical program of the National Press Photographers 
Association, which also includes the co-sponsorship with 
Britannica of short courses in photo-journalism—technical 
and editorial seminars at various colleges and universities 
from coast to coast. Increasingly of recent years this general 
educational program has paid attention to developments in 
the newer branches of pictorial communication, such as the 
picture story, color photography and theater and television 
newsreel coverage. 

Newsreel judges included Rueven Frank, special events 
department of NBC; Walton C. Ament, Vice President of 
Warner Pathe News; E. P. Genoch, Manager of television 
programming for Eastman Kodak; Ray Kroggel, Regional 
Manager, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films; Tom McMorrow, 
Movietone News; Harry Robert, This Week in Sports; and 
John Knight, Paramount News. 

A showing of the winning newsreels and an exhibition of 
the winning still pictures in the competition will be held at 
the annual convention of the National Press Photographers 
Association which opens June 8 at the Broadmoor Hotel 
in Colorado Springs. Awards will be given the winners 
who are in attendance at the convention. These include 
plaques of award for all first prize winners and medal¬ 
lions for second and third prize winners. Prize winners 
also receive sets of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; a copy of 
the Britannica World Atlas, and copies of the 1956 
Britannica Book of the Year, which will reproduce a selec¬ 
tion of the top award photographs. end 
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Amateur 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 




A “G” FILTER and black-and-white film or a Pola Screen and color film 
will produce contrasty skies in scenes like this, bring foreground objects 
into sharper relief. Whether you’re an amateur or a pro, knowledge and 
use of filters will greatly enhance your photography. 


A MATTE BOX and filter holder, such as the one pictured 
above, simplifies the use of professional-type square 
filters. Holder is marketed by National Cine Equipment, 
Inc., New York; fits most all 8mm and 16mm cameras. 


Use Of Filters 
In Cinematography 


The wise use of a filter will 
frequently make the difference 
between an excellent composition 
and a mere pictorial record. 

By CHARLES LORING 

I N Hollywood motion picture studios, filters are consid¬ 
ered as much a part of photographic equipment as the 
camera and lenses. In recent years, semi-professional and 
advanced amateur cameramen have also come to recognize 
the tremendously important part played by the correct use 
of filters in producing better movies. 

It is a fundamental law of physics that a filter transmits 
or passes light of its own color, and absorbs or holds back 
light of a complementary color. Thus, a yellow filter will 
pass yellow light but hold back blue light, which is comple¬ 
mentary to it. Because all filters cut down (in varying de¬ 
grees) the amount of light passing through the lens, it is 
necessary to increase the exposure to compensate for the ad¬ 
dition of the filter. The number of times this exposure must 
be increased is known as a filter factor. 

To illustrate the principle of the filter factor, let us sup¬ 
pose that the normal exposure for a particular movie scene 
is f/5.6, without the filter. Then, suppose we decide to use a 
yellow filter with a factor of 2. This means that the lens 
would have to be opened up one full stop, admitting twice 
as much light, in order to compensate for the amount of 
light held back by the filter. Instead of f/5.6., the aperture 
opening would now be f/4. 

Basically, filters fall into three categories: (1) Those that 
are used to correct the rendition of certain colors in a scene 
so that they will record in the proper tonal values as they 
appear to the eye; (2) those that purposely distort or ex¬ 
aggerate the tonal values of a scene for special effect; and 
(3) those used to reduce the amount of light reaching the 
film. 

First, let us consider the filters that are used for correc¬ 
tive purposes. In black-and-white cinematography, blue 
water and blue skies tend to “burn up” (even when modern 
panchromatic emulsions are used) because of the excess of 
ultra-violet which they reflect. In order to tone such areas 
(Continued on Page 359) 


ROUND FILTERS, that attach directly to the lens, are manu¬ 
factured by Eastman Kodak Company and others, and are 
available in camera stores. 




DEDICATED TD BETTER PERFDRDIHDCE 





lens mounts & camera equipt. 
for 16mm, 35mm, TV cameras. 


for motion picture, TV camer¬ 
as. 15mm to 40" focal length. 


COMPLETE LINE of 16mm, 35mm 
cameras, dollies, synchronizers, 
animation equipment, cutting room 
and time lapse equipment. 


BELL & HOWELL: Standard, Eye- 
mos, Filmos. MITCHELL: Standard, 
Hi-speed f BNC, NC, 16mm. 


For studio or location. Folds 
into one compact unit. Can be 
used with professional or 
semi-professional tripods. 


SYNCHROMASTER 


SYNCHRONIZER 


Our Exclusive Distributor 

J^owniaBe, 


Any combination of 
16mm and/or 35mm 
sprockets assembled 
to specification. Cast 
aluminum. Foot linear 
type, adjustable frame 
dial. Fast finger rol¬ 
ler release. Contact 
rollers adjusted indi¬ 
vidually for positive 
film contact. Sprocket 
shaft slip lock, foot¬ 
age counter, etc. 


PORTABLE 
MICROPHONE BOOM 


For Studio or on Location. Light¬ 
weight — collapsible — for TV and 
motion picture production. Sturdy 
construction. Boom telescopes 7 to 
17 ft. Rear handle for directional 
mike control. A remote control per¬ 
mits 360° rotation of the microphone. 

Operator can push the boom and oper¬ 
ate microphone swivel simultaneously. Extension rods make it 
simple to operate microphone rotation from floor. Microphone 
cable hangs outside of boom, preventing cable from tangling 
with the rotation mechanism. Ball bearing casters, rigid foot 
locks, pneumatic drop check for lowering the boom, etc. 


Swivel seat. Adjustable leveling head. 
Seat for assistant. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel, rigid floor 
locks. Hand pump or combination hand 
and motor pump. Easily transported in a 
station wagon. Fits through a 28" door. 


(oloilfaij Groverlite 


SENIOR & JUNIOR KITS 


A STUDIO IN A SUITCASE" 


CoIorTran re¬ 
places heavy 
and expens¬ 
ive equip- 
ment... gives 
you illumina- 
t i o n up to 
5000w. from 

an ordinary 20 amp. house current. Equipped with 
barndoors, diffuser slots for silks, snoots and other 
accessories. Ideal for studio or location shots. 


VARIABLE- 
SPEED MOTOR 
with TACHOMETER 

for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 

115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 
Separate Base for Cine Special. 
Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
Adapter for Maurer Camera. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 12 
volt DC Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 

115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchron¬ 
ous Motor, Single Phase. 

ANIMATION MOTORS: Cine Spe¬ 
cial, Maurer, Mitchell, B & H Motors, 
for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. 


HYDROLLY’ 


TV OR 

CAMERA DOLLY 


For motion picture and 
TV cameras. Sturdy 
cast aluminum. For 
standard or baby tri¬ 
pods. Additional baby 
tripod point holders 
to control spread of 
tripod legs. Adjust¬ 
able spring seat. Ex¬ 
tra wide rubber wheels. 
Bronze tie down clamps 
and other features. 


The advanced dolly for 
instant moveability — 
streamlined, light¬ 
weight, exceptionally 
sturdy. Nothing to get 
out of order. Many new 
advantages for easy 
operation. Hydraulic 
lift type for fast up¬ 
ward and downward 
motion of TV and mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. 


COLLAPSIBLE 
3-WHEEL DOLLY 
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NOW...NEARLY TWICE THE LIGHT 

WITH NATIONAL CARBON'S NEW YELLOW LIGHT 
STUOIO CARBONS. BECAUSE THEY MATCH PRESENT 
COLOR-FILM SENSITIVITY, FILTER LOSSES ARE 
PRACTICALLY ELIMINATED! 
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THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC...NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANmDA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 







































Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


PRODUCTION STAFF of Cinema Associates, ambitious Los Angeles 
amateur movie club, filming location scenes for recent production, 
“Dinner Date.” 


Shooting Double-system 
Sound With A 
Single-system Camera 


H ow we shot a double-system sound picture, using a 
single-system sound camera, is an accomplishment that 
was born of the desire that is inherent in every ambitious 
amateur movie maker—to improve techniques and to emu¬ 
late the professional in results. 

Cinema Associates, which is the imposing title of a group 
of amateur movie makers in Los Angeles, had decided to 
shoot its next color and sound production much the same as 
do the Hollywood studios—making frequent cuts and 
changes of camera angles and at the same time recording 
each take in synchronized sound. 

As we reviewed our previous efforts—“The Thing,” 
“Joint Account,” “Man of Vision,” “Maid to Order,” and 
others, it was more apparent than ever that there was some¬ 
thing definitely missing in each of these pictures, which had 
been photographed in 16mm color with lip-sync sound. 
There was not enough variety in the camera angles, 
especially in long-sustained musical and dialogue scenes. This 
is because all our pictures had been photographed with a 
single system sound camera. Because, with this system, 
the optical sound track and the picture are recorded on the 
same film simultaneously, it is not possible to make the cuts 
in editing that are possible when working with double 
system sound film, where the sound track is on a separate 
film from that of the picture. 

As our old pictures unfolded on the screen, they reminded 
us of some television programs that are televised with a 
single camera—every scene is from the same angle, with 
the only variation being an occasional dollying of the 
camera or perhaps a quick switch to a telephoto. 

And so we came up with a method that permitted us to 
shoot with our single-system sound camera, plus a second 
silent camera , and obtain the variety of shots common to 
professional sound feature productions. Title of our pro¬ 
duction employing this system is “Dinner Date.” It de¬ 
monstrates the greater flexibility we thus achieved. There 
are ample changes of camera angles on dialogue scenes and 
no interruption of sound where the cuts occur, although we 
frequently stopped the Auricon camera for closeups, medium 
shots and other setups. 

“Dinner Date” is the story of two neighboring housewives 
who, while hanging out the Monday morning wash, decide 
to run away from the drudgery of housework—from cook¬ 
ing, washing, sewing, etc., and getting little else in the way 
(Continued on Next Page) 


NIGHT CLUB sequences were filmed in a local night club. Producers 
followed regular professional practice in filming shots of this 
type—having players sing and dance to a playback as the action 
is filmed. This permitted wide variety of camera angles. 


ANOTHER location still which shows how ample is Cinema Asso- 
dates’ production crew. Whether a production is professional or 
amateur, it takes plenty of help to do a thorough job. Well organ¬ 
ized and trained, group has made many 16mm sound films. 
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DOUBLE-SYSTEM SOUND 

(Continued from Page 351) 

of pleasure except a fifty-cent movie on 
Saturday night and a two-bit ham¬ 
burger afterward, which the husbands 
usually paid for after dipping into the 
wives 5 handbags for the money. 

In the course of events, the wives 
meet up with two slick bank robbers 
on the lam who invite them to a fancy 
night club for dinner and champagne. 
While they are watching the floor show, 
the robbers are recognized. They flee 
the night club, taking the women with 
them. In their haste, the wives leave 
their purses after them. 

Following this is a closeup of a clock 
showing the time, 5:30, and this dis¬ 
solves to a shot of one of the husbands 
coming home from work. As he enters 
the living room, he finds his wife asleep 
on the sofa. Beside her is the daily 
newspaper with headlines telling of the 
bank robbery. 

When the husband awakens her, she 
tells of dreaming about meeting the two 
bank robbers. It is now too late to get 
dinner, so hubby agrees to take his wife 
out. She dresses in the beautiful gown 
she wore to the night club escapade, 
hopeful that friend husband is taking 
her to a nice cafe. But as usual, they 
end up at a hamburger drive-in. And, 
as in the past, friend husband has to 
borrow money from his wife to pay for 
their “dinners. 55 But this time she 
hasn’t her purse. With a sly look she 
says she “must have mislaid it some¬ 
place”—and the picture ends here in a 
fadeout. This surprise twist leaves it 
up to the audience to decide whether or 
not the wives really ran away, met the 
bank robbers, and dined with them—or 
whether it was all a dream. It could 
have been either way. 

Two cameras were used in filming 
the production—a Cine-Special and an 
Auricon-Pro 16mm single-system sound 
camera. The Special was used mainly 
for shooting the opening shots of each 
sequence, then we switched to the Auri- 
con as we moved in for closeups with 
recorded dialogue. Accurate count of 
footage was kept on each take made 
with the Special, then the exposed film 
was wound back in the camera, re¬ 
moved and loaded into the Auricon, 
which was used as a recorder for 
putting a track on the film shot with the 
Cine-Special. This was done by capping 
the lens (on the Auricon) and starting 
the camera on cue—using the data 
sheet we kept while filming the “silent” 
scenes. The last scene in each sequence, 
of course, would be a closeup, ending in 
a fade, which led smoothly into the next 
closeup made with the Auricon with 
lip-sync dialogue. 


An example of the actual procedure 
is as follows: In the opening sequence 
of the picture, the two housewives are 
shown emerging through their respec¬ 
tive backdoors, each bearing a basket of 
wash. The camera then follows one of 
them as she starts to hang wash on the 
line. The clothesline breaks, then she 
stumbles over the clothes basket. Kick¬ 
ing the basket furiously, she walks over 
to the fence and starts talking with her 
neighbor. This is the conversation that 
leads to the decision to run away. None 
of the dialogue is heard, however. The 
shots made up till now were filmed with 
the Cine-Special, using single perfor¬ 
ated film that allowed space for a sound 
track to be post-recorded. The sound 
track for this sequence, recorded later 
by the process previously described, has 
a music background with narration ex¬ 
plaining that it “was a day early in 
Spring. Not only was the sky blue, but 
it was blue Monday” . . . the music 
begins to fade at this point and here 
there is a direct cut to a medium shot 
of the neighboring housewife as she 
approaches the fence. 

The next shot is a closeup of the first 
housewife, made with the Auricon 
sound camera, and is the shot in which 
the story-telling lip-sync dialogue is re¬ 
corded. Briefly, the method consists of 
shooting all medium and long shots 
“silent” with the Cine-Special, and the 
closeups with lip-sync dialogue with the 
Auricon. Obviously, this permits more 
flexibility in the filming, enabling the 
camera to alternate between medium 
and longshot or closeup or changing 
camera angles as desired. 

Shooting the night club sequences, 
which involved music and singing, 
proved an interesting experience for us. 
Fortunately one member of our group 
was a friend of the owner of a local 
night club. He was given permission 
to use the club interior one Sunday 
when the place was closed. Here we 
shot scenes of the two housewives being 
dined by the pair of bank robbers. 
Naturally, we concentrated on the en¬ 
tertainment — a young woman singer 
and a pretty Hula dancer. 

We adopted the procedure employed 
by the major studios in shooting musical 
numbers: we made a recording of the 
music and the singer’s voice on a phono¬ 
graph record, then played it back dur¬ 
ing filming with the singer “mouthing” 
the words in strict synchronization with 
the record. Unlike in the studio pro¬ 
cedure, where the playback music is re¬ 
corded on the film at a later time, we 
channeled the sound from the phono¬ 
graph into the Auricon. Then we con¬ 
nected a speaker to the Auricon ampli¬ 
fier through the jack normally taking 
the headphones plug. In this way, the 
dancer or singer would hear the music 
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Our own triangle fea¬ 
tures a new shoe with 
deep wells. Our center 
keystone casting locks 
the legs and sturdy 
clamps assure solid sup¬ 
port. 


> CAMART 

RIANGLE 

$29.50 


“CAMERA .MART* 

1845 BROADWAY at 60th ST. PHONE: Circle 6-0930 

NEW YORK 23, N. Y. CABLE: CAMERAMART 


• CAMART 
TIGHTWIND ADAPTER 


Patent 

Pending 


HERE’S 8 REASONS WHY: . . . 

For faster and smoother coring of film. 
Designed to fit all rewinds. 

Saves storing of film on reels. 

For left and right side rewinds. 

Chrome plated ball-bearing film guide roller. 
Core adapter fits 16mm and 35mm plastic 
cores. 

Eliminates cinching and film abrasions. 

Does not interfere with normal use of the 
rewind. 

$29.00 

Money Back Guarantee! 

Send for descriptive literature! 


• CAMART SLATE 
and CLAPSTICK 


CAMART 
AR-TOP CLAMPS 


4SURE YOUR CAMERA SAFE- 
Y AND YOURS! Film and 
Revision newsreel cameramen 
II use these clamps when 
top a car or station wagon 
latform. Heavy duty bronze 
>nstruction. Weatherproof. 


t of three.$28.00 


LARGE PROFESSIONAL 
10" X 12" SOUND SLATE 

Thanks to your overwhelming re¬ 
sponse we can continue to bring 
our high quality slate and clap- 
sticks to you at this almost IM¬ 
POSSIBLE price. 

$4.75 fob, New York 


PR0D.N0. 


DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


SOUND I SCENE 


DATE 


TAKE 


CAMART PRODUCTS 

DEVELOPED THROUGH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND USE! 
GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL RESULTS! 


CAMART 
kBY DOLLY 

lUR WHEEL STURDY 
Irable camera dolly, 
III carry over 1000 
f. Platform for power 
pply, cases, 8" ball- 
faring wheels, width 

NONE BETTER! 
PRICE: $375.00 
I Send for literature. 


• CAMART 
TV MIKE BOOM 

13 foot boom arm folds 
and fits in your car. In¬ 
ternal directional mike 
control operated by con¬ 
venient rear handle. 

PRICE: $245.00 



















PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
CAMERAS 

ARRIFLEX 16mm Cameras in stock 
ARRIFLEX 35mm sound blimps in stock. 
CINE-SPECIAL l f black, 100' chamber, 

15mm, 25mm lenses, excellent....$425.00 

FILMO model A, l" f3.5 lens. 59.95 

FILMO model DA, 2" lens, auto¬ 
parallax finder, case. 325.00 

EYEMO model K, 2" lens. 295.00 

FILMSTRIP CAMERAS 

Pathe 35mm, 400' mags, single 

frame shaft, very fine. 150.00 

Erneman 35mm, 400' mags, excel¬ 
lent condition . 125.00 

Universal 35mm, 200' mags, very 

fine condition . 125.00 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

COLORTRAN Jr. Kit, new, previous 

model, list $189.75, special. 145.00 

COLORTRAN SPOT Kit, previous 

model, new, special. 195.00 

Current model, list. 291.00 

Fluorescent lighting units, ideal for 
flat or fill light, takes six 20 watt 
tubes, new, govt, surplus, original 
cost $150.00 each, only 12 left, 

reduced to .$25.00 each 

DIMMERS, from 2000 tol650 watts, 

new, list $108.00, special. $81.00 

DIMMERS, from 1000 to 750 watts, 

new, list $73.00, special. $58.00 

PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 

BODDE 4x5 background screen 
projector, new, list $1450.00, 
complete with 9x12 screen, 

frame, stand, special.$1,275.00 

B&H FILMOSOUND, 12" speaker, 

L.N.. 425.00 

8x10 Portable screen with case 

and stand . 100.00 

Pair DEVRY 35mm sound pro¬ 
jectors, magazines, amplifier, 
speaker, completely rebuilt. 

Specially offered at. 850.00 

EDITING EQUIPMENT 

MOVIOLA 35mm Preview, large 
8x10 composite picture and 
sound, separate 35mm sound, 

completely reconditioned .$1,650.00 

MOVIOLA, 16mm composite pic¬ 
ture & sound, 16mm separate 
sound, green model, excellent 

condition, one only.$1,550.00 

MOVIOLA 16mm silent picture 

heads . 245.00 

MOVIOLA 35mm optical readers, 

exc. 79.50 

MICRO 2/35mm synchronizer, like 

new . 75.00 

STOP WATCH for editing, 16mm- 

35mm . 13.95 

B&H Exchange model 35mm splicer 725.00 
SYNCHRO Reader attaches directly 
to your synchronizer for mag¬ 
netic sound film. 99.50 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Camart Scout tripods, demonstra¬ 
tors .$ 69.50 

Duplex 35-16mm reduction printer 495.00 
Telescoping mike boom to 19 feet 695.00 
Watson 35mm developing system 89.50 
Berndt-Maurer 16mm recording 
system complete and in first 

class operating condition.$2,150.00 

Pair 35mm sound dubbers, sync 
motors, pedestals, 2000’ mags, 
excellent condition .$1,650.00 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 
1845 BROADWAY at 60th STREET 
NEW YORK 23 f NEW YORK 

PHONE: CIRCLE 6-0930 CABLE: CAMERAMART 


as it was being recorded on the film 
and dance or “sing” in sync with it. 

The vocal part of the record had 16 
lines which we divided into 4 verses of 
4 lines each. We were now ready to 
start our first scene, which would be a 
medium shot. The speaker and the 
phonograph were plugged into the 
amplifier. The vocalist was directed to 
sing, keeping in “step” with the record¬ 
ing. 

Our singer-actress was photographed 
singing the words of the song, but the 
sound track recorded only what was 
coming off the phonograph record. The 
scene was then shot, stopping the 
camera on the fifth line of the lyrics. 
The Auricon was then moved in for a 
closeup. The music was started from 
the beginning again, but not the 
camera. This was started rolling when 
the singer was on the fourth line and 
was stopped on the ninth line. Then the 
camera was moved to get a pan medium 
shot of the audience listening and look¬ 
ing at the singer. Of course in this 
case, in which our actress singer was 
not in the scene, we started the camera 
when the voice on the phonograph 
record reached the eighth line, and 
stopped on the thirteenth line. The 
camera was then moved for another 
closeup of the singer, starting with the 
twelfth line and proceeding to the end 
of the vocal. 

The scenes of the Hawaiian dancer 
were filmed in three setups. Her com¬ 
plete dance was shot in closeup, medium 
shot and long shot. 

Now let’s see what happened when 
we edited the song and dance sequence. 
The words on the sound track at the 
beginning of every scene duplicated or 
overlapped the wording at the end of 
the previous scene. It was then an easy 
matter to match up, say, a word at the 
end of a medium shot with the same 
word at the beginning of a closeup and 
cut and splice at that identical point. 
When it was flashed on the screen, the 
sound flows smoothly, but the scene 
changes from medium shot to closeup. 
Of the Hawaiian dancer, three complete 
dances were filmed from different 
angles. When these scenes were edited, 
we still had three complete dance 
routines, but each had closeups. medium 
and long shots, with no break in the 
music. Only one complete dance se¬ 
quence was finally used, however. 

It took us all day to film the song 
and dance numbers at the night club. 
It is amusing at times what one hears 
when a motion picture is being filmed. 
Two of the regular night club wait¬ 
resses arrived just as we were shooting 
the last scene. One asked the other if 
the production was professional or ama¬ 
teur. She observed that apparently it 
was amateur, as she “saw no one work¬ 


ing on any budget!” 

After the film was completed, we de¬ 
cided to “sneak preview” the picture 
before an audience that had no connec¬ 
tion with the making of it. We pre¬ 
viewed it before the members of the 
Los Angeles 8mm Club, one of the old¬ 
est amateur cinema clubs in the country. 
This club is particularly noted for con¬ 
sistently producing top-notch 8 mm 
scenario films. We believed that a club 
of this calibre would give us some really 
constructive suggestions on the preview 
slips which were passed around after the 
show. 

The written comments we received 
were indeed very helpful. But one in 
particular amused us very much. It 
was the answer one club member gave 
to the question: “What is your opinion 
of the picture?” 

He wrote: “Too dangerous for mar¬ 
ried people to see!” 

ANIMATION AND 

TITLE EQUIPMENT 

(Continued from Page 342) 

art work. (In two of the photos, a Cine- 
Special camera is shown mounted on 
the carriage.) Optical effects, such as 
pans, angles, zooms, etc., are accom¬ 
plished by adjusting the camera in its 
mounting or moving it toward or away 
from the art work or subject. The zoom 
assembly is manually operated, but it 
may easily be converted to motor con¬ 
trol. The mechanism is geared for fast, 
smooth travel of the carriage, affording 
the camera a range of width-of-field 
from 4 to 12 inches. Lining up the 
camera is simplified by calibrations on 
a scale plate, which can be adjusted to 
suit the particular camera being used. 

The equipment has been engineered 
to utilize two types of art tables—one 
for large-size copy, such as maps, etc., 
and a compound animation table that 
provides for standard animation cells. 
With the first, copy up to 18 by 24 
inches may be accommodated. The table 
can be turned, by aid of hand wheels, 
a full 360 degrees; at the same time, it 
may be moved forward, toward the 
back, or to the right or the left. A fea¬ 
ture is the micrometer-like control of 
table position. Four Veeder-Root coun¬ 
ters guarantee accuracy, both additive 
and subtractive, affording exact re¬ 
location of the table at any time. Coun¬ 
ters indicate movements in degrees of 
l/20th of an inch. On special order, 
this can be increased to l/100th of an 
inch. 

The compound table features the in¬ 
dustry standard Acme peg bar registra¬ 
tion system. It is equipped with upper 
and lower, East-West sliding peg-bar 
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The first sensibly priced Hot Press Title 
Machine for high quality, fast lettering. 
Prints dry from colored foil for instant use. 
Acme pegs give perfect registration on 
paper or acetate cells. 


A professional Animation Stand with accu¬ 
racy guaranteed by Acme Peg Bar registra¬ 
tion. Includes all basic movements — does 
everything the animator needs. 


For MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS, ANIMATORS, TV STATIONS, 
SPECIAL EFFECTS LABORATORIES, ADVERTISING AGENCIES, etc. 


6'4" high 
47" wide 
43Viz" deep 

PRIDED FROM 


TEL-ANIMA Tools for Top Techniques 


25" high 
14" wide 
18V2" deep 

PRICED FROM 


WRITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


Manufactured and Distributed Exclusively by 


$.0.$. CINEMA Slimy COIII' 


602 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. est. ims 

Phone: PLozo 7-0440 Cable: SOSOUND JuL. 


































CINEKAD Microphone Booms 


For Prices and Literature , 

Ask Your Dealer or Write 

CINEKAD ENGINEERING CO. 


CINEKAD Mike Booms are light in 
weight rigidly constructed , precision 
engineered and ideal for location or 
studio work . 

1 Model BR-11 extends from 6 to 11 feet. 

2 Model C-12 extends from 7 to 13 feet; has 
external directional mike control. 

3 Model “Miracle” extends from 7 to 18 
feet; has internal fitted noiseless directional 
mike control. 

4 Model C-18 extends from 7 to 19 1/2 feet; 
has external directional mike control. 

5 “Fishpole” mike boom extends from 6 to 
12 feet. The monopod feature permits op¬ 
erator to handle “Fishpole” mike boom for 
hours without fatigue. 


500 WEST 52ND ST.. NEW YORK 19. N.Y. 
PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURES AND TV EQUIPMENT 


Each CINEKAD Mike Boom has a sturdy 
5-foot stand , which can be elevated to a 
height of 10 feet. 


Lighting Equipment 

for 

MOTION PICTURES - TELEVISION 

Write For Catalog 

SCHOEN & CROWE 

403 West 47th Street • New York 36, N. Y. 

DISTRIBUTOR FOR BARDWELL-McALISTER 



AMERICAN 

INSTRUMENT 

CORPORATION 


Dept. E, 1500 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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• CANT DAMAGE FILM 
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25 Reelclips..? 

POSTPAID IN U.S. 
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movement, and a quick-reference rule 
set in 1/20 of an inch increments. Three 
pairs of upper and lower peg bars and 
intermediate floating pegs are installed 
in the geared sliding units to afford 
extra long pan shots. 

A pantograph located on the right 
side of the unit (and shown in the third 
top photo) facilitates accurate plotting 
of complicated camera movements by 
indicating any movement of the table 
in direct relationship to the camera lens 
center. The adjustable platten on this 
particular table is designed to hold art 
work flat, regardless of thickness. 

Still another feature is the built-in 
shadow box that provides a void which 
creates a dead black background neces¬ 
sary to making television superimposi¬ 
tions. Two light boxes have been de¬ 
signed to fit within the shadow box; 
one is balanced for black-and-white 
film for the purpose of backlighting 
pencil sketches and transparencies; the 
other is carefully balanced to the cor¬ 
rect degree of Kelvin temperature for 
color films. 




Some of the trick effects that may 
be accomplished with this equipment 
include displacement of flat paper and 
metal cutouts; single- and double- 
jointed cutouts; moving shapes of string, 
thread, chain, etc., additive and sub¬ 
tractive partial replacement, such as 
chalk-and-blackboard, scratch-offs and 
paint-ons, with in and out movement of 
pin shadows to create unusual pictorial 
and image effects. These supplement the 
usual total displacement routines with 
cells, hand-painted movie film projected 
from above or below, and replaceable 
cutouts. 

A shadow board fitted below the 
camera mount is adjustable for different 
cameras and contains a built-in matte 
device which is valuable in creating 
special effects by the use of mattes hav¬ 
ing such designs as a keyhole, heart, 
etc., and the usual half-frame, diagonals, 
etc. 

The carriage faceplate will accommo¬ 
date most popular makes of motion pic¬ 
ture cameras adaptable to stop-motion 
photography. Still cameras can also be 
mounted for shooting stills, slides and 
opaque copy. 

The Tel-animaprint hot press with its 
Acme peg bar line board, shown in the 
above photos, is a recommended com¬ 
panion piece to the Tel-animastand. Be¬ 
sides its use for lettering title cards, it 
can also be used for lettering acetate 
cell overlays that are to be combined 
with photographs in photo-animation 
work. 

The Tel-animaprint employs heated 
foundry type, in a wide range of sizes, 
impressed upon color foils to produce 
ad copy, titles, crawls, flip cards, etc. 
Eliminating the use of printer’s ink, 
the results are clear, sharp impressions, 
fully dry and ready for immediate use 
before the camera. A feature is the fact 
no pre-heating of type is required. The 
type composition once placed on the 
press, is heated in a matter of seconds 
and made ready for the impression. 

More detailed information on both 
pieces of equipment is available from the 
manufacturer-distributor — S.O.S. Cine¬ 
ma Supply Corporation. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPHER 

AND THE INDEPENDENT 

(Continued from Page 345) 

a fillip of innovation to the picture by 
deciding that he would first select his 
locations and then have his writer write 
the final script to fit them instead of 
shooting an already conceived script 
against haphazard backgrounds chosen 
by some Hollywood location manager. 

With Mrs. Wilde and their two 
sons, Patty, 11, and Jeff, 9, Wilde spent 
the month of December on skis and 
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snowshoes picking the locations that 
were finally used in “Storm Fear.” 

The result was that the location be¬ 
came one of the most vital elements in 
the story. And for LaShelle, its very 
remoteness and rugged character posed 
new challenges for him. Here the use 
of heavy cameras and equipment was 
out of the question. The light, portable 
Arriflex, therefore, was the camera cir¬ 
cumstances dictated for filming the im¬ 
portant action sequences that were 
staged here. 

Fortunately the April weather fa¬ 
vored the shooting as it went forward. 
Wilde and La Shelle decided to shoot 
the lower altitudes first, around 6200 
feet, and climb to the higher ones (the 
Sawtooths rise to 11,000 feet) in story 
continuity—another innovation. 

It proved a wise decision, for while 
the sun did come out and melt the snow 
in the lower location altitudes, it snowed 
continually during the two weeks of 
location shooting in the higher eleva¬ 
tions. 

No cinematographer should jump to 
the conclusion that he can walk out of 
a major and into an independent job. 
This isn’t the tenor of La Shelle’s argu¬ 
ment. The important thing for the 
cinematographer, he says, is to know 
that as the independent field develops, 
it has a definite place for the experience 
and know-how of the major-lot man. 
There have been developed no short¬ 
cuts in it to problem solutions. That, 
only experience can bring. 


MAGNETIC SOUND CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 339) 

the panel insures the maximum of con¬ 
stant speed in film travel. 

Figure 4 shows opposite side of the 
camera. Here the doors are removed 
from the displacement-type magazine 
(6) which holds 400-ft. of film. Atten¬ 
tion is also drawn to the 3-lens turret 
(5) and the motor (7), which is readily 
interchangeable without need of tools. 

The complete and compact Arricord 
35 outfit is pictured in Fig. 5. The 
blimped camera, mounted on an Arri 
tripod and head, is facing forward. The 
battery case is shown at (8), and the 
amplifier-mixer at (9). 

In 1935, the company of Arnold & 
Richter invented and patented the re¬ 
flex motion picture camera shutter, 
which remains the salient feature of the 
Arriflex 35mm and 16mm cameras. 
With the introduction of the Arricord 
35, the company has contributed an¬ 
other noteworthy “first” in cinemato¬ 
graphic equipment. The company, in¬ 
cidentally, is presently working on a 
16mm model of the Arricord, which it 
expects to have available later this year. 
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Flash Patch Printing 
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It's easy with the 

MERCER FILM PATCH 

Descriptive Chart & Price List 
Mailed on Request 

R.C. MERCER & COMPANY 

4241 Normal Ave., Holywood 29, Calif. 
NOrmandy 3-9331 


Now! A 400ft-. Magazine 
For Your BOLEX H-16 



Complete 

with 

Synchronous 
Motor 
and Base 


Includes 

Installation 

and 

Case 


Permits continuous 400 ft. run of 16mm film— 
the 200 ft. daylight loading spool may be used 
in the 400 ft. magazine. The 100 ft. spool can 
be used in the camera without removing ex¬ 
ternal magazine. Fully guaranteed. Can YOU 
shoot a continuous wrestling match, prizefight or 
football game? If not write for complete in¬ 
formation or see your Bolex dealer. 

'3 



Ask about our Rack-Over , Sports- 
finder and Camera Base. 


TOLEDO CINE ENGINEERING 
1309 Milburn Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 



FILMING “BLACKBOARD 
JUNGLE” 

(Continued from Page 335) 

film are used. One of the chief bugaboos 
attending the use of ultra high-speed 
films in the past has always been ex¬ 
cessive grain size. This graininess mani¬ 
fests itself on the screen in the form of 
a coarse, indistinct “crawling” pattern. 
Perhaps the most rewarding fact about 
the use of Tri-X Pan in “Blackboard 
Jungle” is that there is no apparent 
graininess whatsoever. The overall quali¬ 
ty is as smooth as if the film had been 
shot with an ultra fine-grain emulsion. 
While Tri-X has twice the speed of East¬ 
man Super XX, it actually has less 
grain. 

In regard to grain, the manufacturer 
warns that, as in the case of other nega¬ 
tive films, granularity increases with the 
density of the negative. For this rea¬ 
son overexposure should be avoided in 
general and particularly with Tri-X 
Pan, because it is so fast that there is 
a greater danger of overexposure. 

The new film has a daylight speed of 
250 and a tungsten speed of 200. It is 
represented as requiring 13 foot-candles 
of light at f/1.4, 50 at f/2.8, 100 at 
f/4.0 and 400 at f/8. However, actual 
exposure depends largely upon the 
processing techniques used. Because of 
the high speed of the film and the lim¬ 
ited sensitivity of some exposure meters 
an adequate exposure can often be gain¬ 
ed even when the illumination is so 
low that a reading cannot be obtained, 
especially when reflected light measure¬ 
ments are made. Under such conditions, 
proper exposure must be determined by 
actual test. 

The high effective speed of Tri-X 
Pan negative makes it ideal for use 
under the poor lighting conditions often 
encountered in newsreel photography. It 
is useful in shooting scenes on dark 
days or in large interiors like factories 
and hotel lobbies under existing light 
conditions where it would be difficult 
or impossible to set up auxiliary light¬ 
ing- 

In the studios it is ideal for shooting 
background process plates of street 
scenes from moving automobiles, etc. It 
is also very useful in shooting inserts 
because the lens can be stopped down 
to insure depth of field. 

Tri-X Pan was of great aid to direc¬ 
tor of photography Russ Harlan in 
achieving the dramatic mood, realism 
and stark documentary effect he was 
after in “Blackboard Jungle.” The word 
documentary has been much maligned 
in that it has become almost a cliche 
used to excuse poorly-exposed, out-of¬ 
focus, sloppily framed and just plain 
bad photography. Harlan proves in this 
film that dramatic photography can be 
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• 
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RAY MERCER & CO. 

4241 NORMAL AVENUE 
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In Wurld-Wid? Us? 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime*fog scenes*diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIG1NATORS.OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. lex 46834, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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documentary-like and still have all the 
professional polish and technical crafts¬ 
manship rightfully expected of Holly¬ 
wood feature productions. 

“Tri-X Pan is a real cameraman’s 
friend,” Harlan comments. “You can 
shoot faster, lighting is greatly simpli¬ 
fied—and when you need depth you 
can get it without burning up the set. 
Another great advantage is that with 
the lower light levels required, you can 
judge lighting much better, whereas 
with a high light level you constantly 
have to refer to a meter to maintain an 
accurate check of exposure. Not all 
pictures should be shot on Tri-X, but 
‘Blackboard’ Jungle was made to order 
for it. Not only did it solve a lot of 
problems for us, but this picture gave 
us a chance to demonstrate all the ad¬ 
vantages of this remarkable new 
negative.” 

THE USE OF FILTERS 
IN CINEMATOGRAPHY 

(Continued from Page 348) 

down to the point where they will be re¬ 
corded on the gray scale in tones faith¬ 
ful to their value in the actual scene, it 
is necessary to use filters that will ab¬ 
sorb or hold hack the blue portion of the 
spectrum. The following are some of the 
filters most widely used for this pur¬ 
pose: 

Aero 1 or K1 —Light yellow in color, 
these filters transmit most of the visible 
spectrum. They absorb only the shorter 
wave lengths of the ultra-violet area, pro¬ 
ducing a very small degree of sky and 
water correction. 

Aero 2 or K2 —These yellow filters are 
slightly deeper in tone than those de¬ 
scribed above. They absorb enough ul¬ 
tra-violet and blue-violet to produce a 
noticeable darkening of the sky, allowing 
clouds to stand out in contrast. They 
slightly increase the contrast of distant 
landscapes, but produce (in gray tones) 
the closest approximation of correct col¬ 
or rendering as seen by the eye. They 
do not alter the quality of ordinary pan¬ 
chromatic make-up. 

G Filter —This is a deep yellow filter 
which absorbs blue and violet complete¬ 
ly, plus a portion of the blue-green spec¬ 
trum. A very popular filter, it is espe¬ 
cially valuable in open landscape scenes 
where there is considerable sky in the 
composition. It renders sky and water 
in rich gray tones, causing clouds and 
foreground objects to stand out in clear 
relief. It eliminates ultra-violet rays in¬ 
visible to the eye but which would re¬ 
cord as an overall haze on the film, espe¬ 
cially in distant landscape scenes. 

Wratten #21: Orange — Used with 
panchromatic film, it produces a slight 
over-correction of blue and violet tones, 
bringing out clouds in sharper contrast 
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than does the G Filter. It is useful in 
penetrating haze, especially with longer 
focal length lenses. This filter causes 
panchromatic make-up to be lightened 
in some degree. 

These four filters are, generally speak¬ 
ing, considered to be normally corrective 
and are used to give a more faithful ren¬ 
dition of the scene in terms of black-and- 
white tones. The following filters, on the 
other hand, produce a marked over-cor¬ 
rection of true tonal values and, there¬ 
fore, fall into the category of effect fil¬ 
ters : 

Wratten 23A: Light Red —This filter 
absorbs all of the blue-violet and most of 
the green portions of the spectrum up to 
a wave length of 5,600. It produces a 
dark sky effect and rich cloud contrast 
without appreciably lightening fore¬ 
ground subjects. Normal panchromatic 
make-up is lightened slightly. 

Wratten 25A: Red —This filter pro¬ 
duces an even more dramatic effect than 
the 23A and special make-up is neces¬ 
sary if faces show in the scene. This 
filter is often used with infra-red film 
to hold back blue and green light. 

Wratten 29F: Dark Red —Produces 
extreme contrast and over-correction. It 
us used with panchromatic or infra-red 
emulsions to create night effects in sun¬ 
light. Special make-up is necessary if 
faces show in the scene. 

Wratten 72: Deep Red —Absorbs all 
light up to a wave-length of 5,900. It is 
used almost exclusively for producing 
night effects in sunlight with panchro¬ 
matic film. It creates a more natural ef¬ 
fect than the 29F, especially in closeups, 
and no special make-up is required. 

For softer night or “moonlight” ef¬ 
fects, a 23A (Light Red) and a 56B 
(Light Green) filter can be combined 
with pleasing results. For fantasy effects 
or “dream” sequences, infra-red film is 
used in combination with 25A, 29F, 70, 
72 or 88A filters. In such filming, blue 
skies are rendered very dark, with foli¬ 
age almost white, producing a very un¬ 
real pictorial quality. Careful applica¬ 
tion of special make-up is necessary. 

Green filters are not widely used in 
motion picture photography, but they 
have special characteristics that some¬ 
times prove valuable. Because they trans¬ 
mit green light completely, they are espe¬ 
cially useful in photographing trees and 
woodland scenes. The greens of the foli¬ 
age print brighter and with sharper de¬ 
tail, while blue skies go slightly darker. 
Green filters are valuable in shooting 
sunset scenes because they produce con¬ 
trast between reds and yellows, holding 
back whatever portions of blue light are 
present. 

Under effect filters , we might properly 
list diffusion filters and fog filters. These 
are made by various manufacturers and 
are usually available in 2y 2 " round as 




well as 2" and 3" square types that 
fit into standard matte boxes. They are 
available in a range of correction values, 
and produce an overall diffusion or soft¬ 
ening of detail for pictorial or dramatic 
effects. 

Diffusion filters are effective in en¬ 
hancing the pictorial values in land¬ 
scapes and seascapes. In Hollywood stu¬ 
dios they are also used in shooting close- 
ups of all female (and some male) sub¬ 
jects, since they tend to soften facial 
lines and minimize unattractive features. 
It must be remembered that the motion 
picture cameraman cannot resort to 
dodging, retouching or diffusion in en¬ 
larging, as does the still photographer. 
Thus he must do all “correcting” at the 
time the scene is shot by means of light¬ 
ing, proper make-up and the use of dif¬ 
fusion filters. 

Fog filters are employed to produce 
an ethereal haze or mist over a scene. 
When smoke is blown onto the set at the 
same time, a realistic effect of swirling 
fog is created. Fog filters lend atmo¬ 
sphere to rain shots, dawn shots, water¬ 
front scenes, etc. They also serve to in¬ 
tensify the dramatic mood of sequences 
played in graveyards, battlegrounds and 
other outdoor locales where an eerie 
quality is essential. Fog filters are avail¬ 
able in a variety of densities ranging 
from a very light misty effect to a dense, 
ghostly effect. 

Neutral density filters reduce the 
amount of light passing through the lens 
but without affecting the color balance 
or contrast of the scene. Gray in color 
and available in a great range of den¬ 
sities, they are often used in combina¬ 
tion with color filters, diffusion filters, 
etc. 

The primary use of neutral density 
filters is to allow the cameraman to work 
at a certain lens aperture in order to 
throw a background into softer focus 
and concentrate attention on foreground 
action. They are also valuable in cases 
where the cameraman has only a fast 
emulsion available and the subject is so 
brilliant that he is not able to stop down 
the lens far enough to get the desired ex¬ 
posure. 

Graduated filters are used when it is 
necessary to correct or hold back one 
area of a scene while allowing the rest 
to come through as it naturally would 
record. Such filters are especially effec¬ 
tive when the cameraman wishes to re¬ 
duce the density of sky or water areas 
in a scene without disturbing the normal 
balance of other portions of the composi¬ 
tion. 

Graduated filters, available generally 
in 2" and 3" squares, are obtainable in 
a great variety of densities and combina¬ 
tions. Some of the more popular types in¬ 
clude: Aero 1-to-clear, Aero 2-to-clear, 
15G-to-clear, 25 Neutral Density-to-clear, 
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Every film editor will appreciate a 
viewer that enables him to view 
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brilliantly illuminated screen. 


The Professional Film Viewer makes 
film editing a breeze. Easy 
threading , portable , will not 
scratch film. Put this viewer between 
your rewinders and speed up your 
editing . Size of Viewing Screen 5 3 A x 4 3 A. 
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50 Neutral Density-to-clear, and 100 
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Graduated filters must be lined up by 
viewing directly through the lens, so that 
the corrected area of the filter just 
touches the horizon or landscape line. 
Both camera and filter are then locked 
securely in place, so that the foreground 
will be photographed through the celar 
portion of the filter while “hot” sky or 
water areas are held back by the denser 
portion of the filter. 

In shooting color film, color filters are 
rarely used unless some definite special 
effect is intended. However, there are 
now on the market filters which are used 
to control color temperature. Sets of these 
filters consist of from 10 to 22 separate 
filters (depending upon the manufac¬ 
turer) which range from light to deep 
amber and light to deep blue. Used in 
conjunction with a color temperature 
meter, such filters can be used to “warm 
up” or “cool” the general color quality 
of a scene. 

For example, after four p. m. on an 
ordinary summer day, sunlight will grow 
redder as the sun descends toward the 
horizon. Under such conditions flesh 
tones will appear ruddy and unnatural. 
Where a color temperature meter read¬ 
ing is taken and a blue filter of the indi¬ 
cated density is placed before the lens, 
the “over-warm” quality of the light will 
be modified to give the effect of normal 
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noon sunlight. Similarly, the “cold” light 
of early morning can be modified 
through the use of the proper degree of 
amber filter. 

Corrective filters are invaluable in 
lengthening the shooting day when color 
film is used. They are also effective in 
“warming up” or “cooling down” a 
scene for sheer dramatic effect. From a 
technical standpoint they are an abso¬ 
lute necessity in achieving correct color 
temperature when shooting scenes with 
a combination of daylight and artificial 
light. 

Clear haze filters of special quartz 
glass screen out stray ultra-violet light 
and are used most effectively in color 
filming to cut down haze in distant land¬ 
scapes, especially when lenses of long fo¬ 
cal length are used. Such filters have no 
filter factor, which means that no in¬ 
crease in exposure is necessary when 
they are used. 

The Pola Screen is a special type of 
filter useful both in black-and-white and 
color cinematography. Made of Polaroid, 
this filter almost miraculously eliminates 
glare and unwanted reflections from 
highly polished surfaces, as well as from 
glass and water. Depending upon the 
angle at which it is turned in relation 
to the sun, it can be used to appreciably 
darken a blue sky without affecting tone 
renditions of other colors, thus provid¬ 
ing a sky filter for use with color films. 

In using filters, great care should be 
taken to see that such filters are of the 
best quality (absolutely clear) and that 
they are kept scrupulously clean. At best, 
a perfectly clear filter will account for 
a slight loss in resolution, and any im¬ 
perfection in the glass or dirt on the sur¬ 
face will compound this lack of sharp¬ 
ness. Filters that give perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory results when used with ordinary 
lenses may sometimes produce a fuzzy 
image when used with telephoto lenses, 
because the large lens will magnify any 
previously imperceptible defects or dirt. 
For this reason, only the very highest 
quality of filters should be used when 
making telephoto shots. 


CINEMASCOPE TECHNIQUES 

(Continued from Page 337) 

no distortion nor would the camera have 
to go in as close — also because of 
using the 50mm lens. Thus, we have an 
example of what happens in regular 
picture making — less construction is 
necessary, an extra set-up is unneces¬ 
sary, stereophonic sound has been used, 
and above all, a commonplace scene is 
fresh and new because of the different 
treatment. Had this same scene been 
done in a natural interior, it can be 
understood why the necessary lights 
could have been more readily used be¬ 


cause less of the ceiling area is included. 

Naturally, one of the questions is — 
“How do you make a scene in a tele¬ 
phone booth?” By this time, the situa¬ 
tion has been amply demonstrated in 
several films, especially “Night People,” 
and the same logic applies as in the fore¬ 
going example except that it is no longer 
necessary for the actor to crowd in on 
top of the mouthpiece in order to hold 
him in tthte picture. This leads us to 
the question of the “Closeup.” 

The closeup is actually a relic of the 
silent film. It was necessary in those 
days to show facial expression, because 
the screen was small and there was no 
dialogue to convey what the scene was 
about. The closeup was carried over 
into sound films and is still useful for 
dramatic effects. In CinemaScope it is 
still used; however, because of the vast¬ 
ness of the theatre screen, the huge 
“choker” closeups are no longer neces¬ 
sary. In fact, the figure size of the 
“two-shot” is larger on the modern 
screen than was the “big head” on the 
older, smaller screen. I personally pre¬ 
fer to use the “over-shoulder” shot when 
closeups are required. This is possible 
about ninety percent of the time and it 
certainly lends itself to far more inter¬ 
esting composition plus effective use of 
Stereophonic sound. With CinemaScope 
there is still freedom of expression and 
selectivity — no rigid rules exist. 

It has been my experience that when 
the Director rehearses a sequence, al¬ 
lowing the actors to make moves that 
seem natural, and devising action to 
keep the scene interesting, there is no 
great problem in adapting the camera to 
the scene so rehearsed. I believe the 
camera should be fitted to the action 
and not the reverse as is so frequently 
done. After all, we are telling a story 
and the audience should never be aware 
of the techniques involved. After the 
geography of the set has been estab¬ 
lished, which is frequently done by the 
characters entering the scene in a long 
shot, I like to move in to a medium 
shot which covers the action. Now if 
the action is so staged that the 
characters are maneuvered to positions 
where the person having the most im¬ 
portant dialogue is in an advantageous 
camera position, the camera can move 
forward or back and pan when neces¬ 
sary with the action as long as it is 
desirable to hold the scene. 

I believe that it is more comfortable, 
interesting and natural to the spectator 
if scenes are sustained and a minimum 
number of cuts are made. A vast screen 
area approaching the periphery of 
vision requires new adjustment of the 
eyes each time the scene is changed. 
The wise director will stage his scenes 
to best use the advantages of this new 
technique. These advantages are great, 
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for no longer must we confine the actors 
to areas forward and backward from the 
camera, but may now also use lateral 
movement. Spreading out of the action 
is what is done in stage productions, 
and indeed CinemaScope technique is 
like that of the theatre with the added 
advantage of being able to move in with 
the camera to accentuate the most im¬ 
portant portions of a scene. Speaking 
of moving the camera, all of the estab¬ 
lished methods of motivating the 
camera — cranes, dollies, etc. — can be 
utilized provided the handling is 
smooth, because any unsteadiness be¬ 
comes exaggerated on the wide screen. 

As scenes are more interesting when 
the players are in different planes of 
depth, the usual problem of depth of 
field is posed. I have found that a 
practical solution is to work at a one- 
thousand foot candle key for interior 
day scenes. This permits a lens stop of 
f/4.5 which is sufficient to carry quite 
extreme ranges of focus. 

All wide screen methods using 35mm 
release film require critical attention to 
the details which affect sharpness. This 
is mostly a matter of film resolution, but 
anything we can do to maintain maxi¬ 
mum sharpness in the camera is on the 
credit side. Scenes of high contrast 
usually appear sharper, when projected, 
than those of a flatter nature, and it is 
fortunate that modern color films can 


be lighted with relatively high contrast. 
With former color films, we had to use 
a great amount of fill light to prevent 
the shadow side of the faces from repro¬ 
ducing with an objectionable reddish 
hue. Modern color films have the ability 
to preserve shadow detail without color 
distortion, so we may now use less fill 
light to obtain more interesting light¬ 
ings and also enhance picture defini¬ 
tion. Night interiors now appear as 
they should and, with the small amount 
of fill light needed, the lighting level 
is not unreasonable for comfort nor in 
the amount of equipment used. 

On large sets, the 10 k.w. lamp is the 
most practical unit, while on smaller 
sets, the 5 k.w. and 2 k.w. are the lamps 
used at the light levels suggested above. 
Obviously, the f/4.5 stop is not inflex¬ 
ible. Many natural interiors cannot be 
lighted at 1000 foot candles and it is 
not necessary unless there is a desire to 
extend depth of field. With natural in¬ 
teriors, photoflood lamps and the smaller 
incandescent units are successfully used. 

The CinemaScope picture shape, as 
previously described, was chosen be¬ 
cause it approximates the angle of vision 
of the human eye. Therefore, the spec¬ 
tator becomes a participant of each 
scene. With this fact in mind, it is good 
showmanship to devise as many camera 
angles as possible for “audience partici¬ 
pation.” Low camera set-ups, views 


taken straight ahead from moving 
vehicles, etc., all create audience stimu¬ 
lation that lends excitement and enjoy¬ 
ment to the production. They should be 
used whenever logically possible. 

Rear projection scenes are easily ac¬ 
complished and some, such as auto¬ 
mobile interior scenes, are enhanced in 
CinemaScope. Where formerly we 
could only see through the rear 
window, now we can also include the 
side windows, thus obtaining greater 
reality and a better conception of the 
speed of the vehicle. Those scenes 
which include the driver are a natural 
composition for CinemaScope. In cases 
where the background screen has to be 
larger than is possible with rear projec¬ 
tion, the “traveling matte” method is 
used. In the former case, the plates are 
made without the CinemaScope lens. 

One of the contributing assets of the 
CinemaScope system is stereophonic 
sound. This has done much to add a 
new quality of reality to the screen, and 
is capable of further imaginative treat¬ 
ment to realize its fullest possibilities. 

The public has come to recognize the 
improvement in sound quality and 
naturalness and there is considerable 
evidence that it likes the new effect 
created by the surround loudspeakers. 
The seven or eight major producers 
releasing stereophonic magnetic prints 
in CinemaScope have taken cognizance 
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of the public’s wishes and are making 
greater use of the surround effects in 
recent pictures. The use of stereophonic 
sound does not create any hardship in 
production. 

In studio practice, three small micro¬ 
phones are spaced laterally at the end 
of the usual sound boom. The spacing 
is varied according to the nature of the 
scene and the microphone positions are 
easily manipulated as required by 
camera movement or to maintain in¬ 
telligibility. Sensible effort is always 
applied to get original stereophonic re¬ 
cordings. When this is impossible or 
impractical, stereophonic post-dubbing 
is used to replace the dialogue of scenes 
which are good for picture but unac¬ 
ceptable for sound. 

Theatre attendance has been greatly 
stimulated by the advent of Cinema- 
Scope, and the producer has the oppor¬ 
tunity now to present his stories in a 
fresh and exciting medium through this 
modern technique. end 


CAMERAVISION 

(Continued from Page 341) 

venient bank of dials located at the rear 
of the camera—shown at (5) in Fig. 6. 

But before describing this feature, 
another unique innovation should be 
mentioned—that of the automatic, built- 
in exposure meter which also registers 
its readings on a dial located in the 
same bank mentioned above. The photo¬ 
electric cell is actually three cells in one, 
each in a tubular housing and mounted 
on a rotary turret in the front of the 
camera, where the active cell reads the 
light value of the scene immediately 
before the camera. The three cells match 
the three pairs of camera lenses in re¬ 
spect to coverage of field, thus insuring 
infinite accuracy in readings. As the 
lens turrets are rotated to bring the de¬ 
sired lens into taking position, the cor¬ 
responding photoelectric cell is auto¬ 
matically rotated to “reading” position. 
This component may be seen at (2) in 
Fig. 4. Figure 2 shows the orifice (1) 
provided in the camera blimp that per¬ 
mits the photocells to scan the scene. 

Now to get back to the bank of dials 
at the rear of the camera, which was 
mentioned earlier: Located just above 
the finder hood, they enable the camera 
operator to see at a glance (a) the 
exposure meter reading; (b) the lens 
aperture setting; (c) focus in feet; and 
(d) the size of the lens in “taking” 
position. Other dials immediately to the 
left of these enable him to set the ex¬ 
posure meter for the film speed and 
shutter opening used in the film camera 
—similar to the adjustments normally 
made for this purpose on a hand-held 
exposure meter. 

All six lenses on the CameraVision 

• 


camera—3 on the TV camera and 3 
on the film camera—are focused and the 
diaphragms set automatically and simul¬ 
taneously in the manner described 
above. The scheme for linking the lenses 
together to facilitate the automatic con¬ 
trol was the most difficult problem en¬ 
countered in the design and construction 
of the camera. 

One of the important features of the 
camera, of course, is its electronic 
finder—shown at 6 in Fig. 6—which 
shows the exact field taken in by both 
the film and the television recording 
units. Here, the parallax problem was 
solved in a unique and quite simple 
way. Instead of approaching the solution 
through beam-splitters and the utiliza¬ 
tion of a single lens as the pickup 
medium for both camera units, Camera- 
Vision engineers borrowed a page from 
the 3-D camera designers and arranged 
for the television camera to swivel on 
its base, .changing convergence auto¬ 
matically as the lens controls are oper¬ 
ated from the rear. By this method, 
absolute parallax correction is assured 
down to a distance of two feet. 

The CameraVision system of motion 
picture production involves more than 
just the camera, which has been de¬ 
scribed here. In addition, and as a 
vital integral part of the system, is the 
40-foot mobile control unit or van, 
which may be seen back of the camera 
in Fig. 1. Herein is the master video 
control room, audio section where sound 
is recorded on magnetic film, and the 
high-speed film processing equipment 
for rendering a quick-kine or film rec¬ 
ord of any part or all of a production, 
as will be described later. 

The master control room is equipped 
with viewing monitors for each Camera- 
Vision camera connected in closed cir¬ 
cuit (Fig. 2). In addition, there is 
the master monitor which shows the 
images selected by the “mixer” or 
control engineer whose function is 
to edit the scenes, as they are re¬ 
corded by the cameras, into an actual 
motion picture take, whenever a kine¬ 
scope record is to be run on the pro¬ 
duction. This is an important step in 
the CameraVision production method, 
for the “kinescope” is utilized something 
like a “work print” of the production— 
as an editing guide in cutting the takes 
recorded by the two or more Camera- 
Vision cameras. It includes all the neces¬ 
sary fades, dissolves, wipes and other 
special effects which are made elec - 
r tonic ally as the picture is photo¬ 
graphed. It should be explained here 
that this kinescope or “editing guide” 
is photographed directly from a TV 
tube in the usual kinescope recording 
method—an operation that is conducted 
in the mobile unit. 

The monitor controls serve still an- 
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Predion Built Combination Sound Readers 



OPTICAL 

Model 600.16mm and 35mm 

NET PRICE $185.00 



OPTICAL-MAGNETIC 

Model 800.16mm, 35mm & V 4 inch 

NET PRICE $259.50 



MAGNETIC 

Model 700....16mm, 17.5mm, 35mm 
and V 4 inch 
NET PRICE $198.00 


FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished stabilizer drum with needle bearings, with a surface which cannot damage 
film . . . film rollers machined to conform with SMPTE standards, and equipped with oilless bearings . . . precision 
ground shafts . . . dimension 6x6x7 V 2 inches. 

AMPLIFIER: 117 volt — 60 cycle — AC . . . power output — 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico 
V speaker . . . safety fused . . . prefocused socket . . . pilot light ... 6 ft. heavy duty cord. 

All Prices F. O . B. Factory , Brooklyn , New York 

Write for Literature 

PRECISION LABORATORIES • 1139 UTICA AVENUE • BROOKLYN 3, NEW YORK 


other phase of the system—that of di¬ 

rection of the action and the photogra¬ 
phy. With CameraVision, as Mr. Rivero 
points out, the director of photography 
assumes a position that is all the name 
director implies, in that he actually di¬ 
rects the operation of his multiple 
cameras from the monitor console, re¬ 
laying instruction to the various camera 
operators via intercom phones. Here, 
working together as a production unit, 
are all the key technical men responsible 
for the production. 

In the recent demonstration, Mr. 
Rivero pointed out how the kinescopes 
can aid the director in planning and 
shooting production numbers in big 
musicals. The action can be rehearsed 
in two or more ways at which time it 
is recorded via the TV camera by kine¬ 
scope. Within a matter of minutes, this 
video film recording can be quick- 
processed and screened, enabling the 
director and the cameraman to choose 
the most desirable action for the final 
film take. In making the kinescope, the 
film camera unit of CameraVision does 
not operate. The kinescope is recorded 
on film in the master control room of 
the mobile unit. 

This feature enables the director as 
well as other key production personnel 
to see, within 60 seconds after the ac¬ 
tion is picked up by the camera, a 
complete kinescope recording for the 
(Continued on Page 368) 
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educational films. Does complete 
reversal processing job, from camera to 
projector, in 25 minutes including 
developing, reversing, bleaching, fixing, 
washing, drying, footage count. 

A complete negative, positive, and 
Specially priced, rebuilt, equal of new, 
for a limited time only.. $2495 
Also available in used condition 
at big discounts. 

Write for details. 


Houston 16mm 

Processing 

Machines 


gordon enterprises • 

5362 NORTH CAHUENGA BOULEVARD 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
TELETYPE: WUX, NORTH HOLLYWOOD 




Automatic dissolve attachments for Cine' 
Special and Bolex H-16 and 8 (Equipped 
with Pellegrini Shutter) 

JOSEPH YOLO, 1037 N. La Brea 

Phone GL. 7103 Hollywood, California 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents .. . Sells . .. Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

Production & Projection 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM 



Feature and television film productions for which members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers were engaged as Directors of Photography during the past month. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

• 

Arthur Miller, President 
Sol Halprin, First Vice-President 
William Skall, Second Vice-President 
Alfred Gilks, Third Vice-President 
Walter Strenge, Treasurer 
Charles G. Clarke, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Joseph Biroc 
George Folsey 
Burnett Guffey 
Winton Hoch 
Hal Mohr 
Ray Rannahan 
Leon Shamroy 
Philip Tannura 

ALTERNATE BOARD MEMBERS 

Ellis Carter 
Paul Eagler 
Farcion Edouart 
Irving Glassberg 
Milton Krasner 
Ernest Laszlo 
Robert Pittack 
John Seitz 
James Van Trees 
Paul Vogel 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

William Sickner, “Night Freight.” Jean Yar¬ 
brough, Director. 

Ellsworth Fredericks, “Gun Point, (Tech¬ 
nicolor; CinemaScope). Alfred Werker, di¬ 
rector. 


COLUMBIA 

Ray Rannahan, “Marshall of Medicine 
Bend,” (Scott-Brown Prod.) Joseph Lewis, 
director. 

Henry Freulich, “The Houston Story,” Wil¬ 
liam Castle, director. 

William Mellor, “Last Frontier,” (Techni¬ 
color; CinemaScope). Anthony Mann, di¬ 
rector. 

James Wong Howe, “Picnic,” (Technicolor); 
CinemaScope) Josh Logan, director. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

Robert Surtees, “Trial,” (CinemaScope), 
Mark Robson, director. 

George Folsey, “Forbidden Planet,” (Color; 
CinemaScope). Fred Wilcox, director. 

Robert Planck, “Diane,” (EastmanColor; 
CinemaScope). David Miller, director. 

Joseph Ruttenberg, “Kismet,” (Eastman- 
Color; CinemaScope). Vincente Minnelli, di¬ 
rector. 


PARAMOUNT 

Loyal Griggs, Peverell Marley, “The Ten 
Commandments,” (Technicolor; VistaVision). 
Cecil B. DeMille, producer-director. 

Daniel Fapp, “Artists & Models,” (Hal Wal¬ 
lis Prod. Technicolor; VistaVision). Frank 
Tashlin, director. 

Robert Burks, “The Man Who Knew Too 
Much,” (Technicolor; VistaVision). Alfred 
Hitchcock, producer-director. 


R.K.O. 

Joseph Biroc, “Bengazi,” (Technicolor; Sup¬ 
ercope). John Brahm, director. 

William Snyder, “Treasure of Pancho Villa,” 
(Technicolor; Superscope). Geo. Sherman, di¬ 
rector. 

20TH CENTURY-FOX 

Lucien Ballard, “Seven Cities of Gold,” 
(Color; CinemaScope). Robert Webb, di¬ 
rector. 

Leo Tover, “The Tall Men,” (Color: Cinema¬ 
Scope). Raoul Walsh, director. 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

William Daniels, Tom Tutweiler, “Away 
All Boats,” (Technicolor; VistaVision). Jo¬ 
seph Pevney, director. 

George Robinson, “The Kettles in the 
Ozarks,” Charles Lamont, director. 

Maury Gertsman, “A Time Remembered,” 
(Technicolor). Jerry Hopper, director. 


WARNER BROTHERS 

Ernest Haller, “Rebel Without a Cause,” 
(WarnerColor; CinemaScope). Nicholas Ray, 
director. 

Hal Rosson, “Pete Kelly’s Blues,” (Warner- 
Color; CinemaScope). Jack Webb, director. 

John Seitz, “The Darkest Hour,” (Warner- 
Color; CinemaScope). Frank Tuttle, director. 

Russell Metty, “Miracle in the Rain,” Rudy 
Mate, director. 

William C. Mellor, “Giant,” (WarnerColor; 
Cinemascope). George Stevens, director. 


INDEPENDENT 

Harry Stradling, “Guys and Dolls,” (Samuel 
Goldwyn Prod., Technicolor; CinemaScope). 
Jos. L. Mankiewicz, director. 
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Joseph LaShelle, Storm Fear,” Theodora 
Prods. Cornel Wilde, producer-director. 

Erest Laszlo, “The Big Knife,” Assoc.-Ald- 
rich Prods. Robert Aldrich, director. 

Samuel Leavitt, “Battle Hell,” Chester Prods. 
Lewis R. Foster, director. 

Wilfrid Cline, The Indian Fighter, Bryna 
Prods. (Color; CinemaScope). Andre de Toth, 
director. 


TELEVISION FILMS 

Lucien Andriot, “It’s a Great Life,” “The 
Life of Riley.” 

George C. Clemens, “Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars.” 

Robert DeGrasse, “Those Whiting Girls.” 
Ed Fitzgerald, “You Are There.” 

Frederick Gately, “Cavalcade of America.” 

Jack Mackenzie, “Public Defender,” “Pass¬ 
port to Danger.” 

Virgil Miller, “You Bet Your Life.” 

Hal Mohr, “Life With Father.” 

Nick Musuraca, “Lineup.” 

Kenneth Peach, “Dr. Hudson’s Secret Jour¬ 
nal,” “Steve Donovan, Western Marshal,” 
“Gangbusters.” 

Henry Sharp, “Sheena, Queen of the Jungle.” 

Mack Stengler, “It’s Fun to Reduce,” “Ina 
Ray Hutton Show.” 

Walter Strenge, “Waterfront.” 

Alan Stensvold, “Andy’s Gang.” 

Phil Tannura, “Burns and Allen Show.” 
James Vantrees, “Burns and Allen Show.” 
Harry Wild, “Bob Cummings Show.” 

Lathrop Worth, “So This Is Hollywood,” 
“The Great Gildersleeve.” 


WHAT’S NEW 

(Continued from Page 322) 


Filters Unlimited 

Scheibe Filters Co., Box 46834, Hol¬ 
lywood, reports that increased facilities 
now enable company to make every pos¬ 
sible type and size photographic filter. 


Pro 35 Lenses 

A recently published four-page bro¬ 
chure illustrates and describes the 
Wollensak line of Raptar “Pro 35” 
lenses for 35mm professional motion 
picture cameras. Write to Wollensak 
Optical Co., Rochester, New York. 


Editing Equipment 

Movie amateurs now may assemble 
their own editing outfits easily and 
economically by purchasing Craig Movie 
Editing components separately and 
mounting them on a board or editing 
table. A pair of Craig rewinds and a 
Craig splicer costs less than $18.00. A 
Craig film viewer can be had for $49.50. 
For illustrated brochures on Craig ed¬ 
iting equipment, write to The Kalart 
Company, Plainville, Conn. 



COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


FROM ONE SOURCE 


CAMERAS 

MITCHELL 

16mm 

35mm Standard 
35mm Hi-Speed 
35mm NC • 35mm BNC 

BELL & HOWELL 

Standard • Eyemo * Filmo 

ARRIFLEX 

16mm • 35mm 

WALL 

35mm single system 

ECLAIR CAMERETTE 

35mm • 16/35mm 
Combination 

AURICONS 

all models single system 
Cine Kodak Special 
Maurer • Bolex 
Blimps • Tripods 

DOLLIES 

Fearless Panoram 
Cinemobile (CRAB) 

Platform • Western 
3 Wheel Portable 


LIGHTING 

Mole Richardson 

Bardwell McAlister 

Colortran 

Century 

Cable 

Spider Boxes 

Bull Switches 

Strong ARC-Trouper 

10 Amps 110V AC 5000W- 

2000W-750W 

CECO Cone Lites 

(shadowless life) 

Gator Clip Lites 
Barn Doors 
Diffusers 
Dimmers 
Reflectors 


WE SHIP VIA AIR. RAIL 


EDITING 

Moviolas • Rewinders 
Tables • Splicers 
Viewers (CECO) 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

Parallels • Ladders 
2 Steps • Apple Boxes 
Scrims • Flags 
Gobo Stands 

Complete grip equipment 

SOUND EQUIPMENT 

Magnasync-magnetic fitm 
Reeves Magicorder 
Mole Richardson Booms and 
Perambulators 

Portable Mike Booms 

Portable Power Supplies to 
operate camera and recorder 

OR TRUCK 


(JflmgRfl €ouipm€nT (o. 




Model 35-16C 

SENSITESTER 


★ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
to the lab owners interested in— 


ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 


QUALITY 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 


• DUAL MACHINE 

1— Sensitometer 

2— Scene Tester 


• HIGHLY ACCURATE 

Electronic timer unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 


• WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE will match any 
printer 


Combination 35mm-l 6mm 
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CAMERAVISION 

(Continued from Page 365) 


Advantage Never Before Offered! 



SWIVEL BALL JOINT 
ATTACHMENT 


for 

PRO JUNIOR and F & B TRIPODS 

Swivel Ball Joint Attachment can be mount¬ 
ed between head and tripod body in a few 
seconds and without any technical knowl¬ 
edge. Swivel Ball has enough tightening 
strength to hold the largest and heaviest 
movie cameras, permits leveling camera 
quickly when tripod is set up on uneven 
ground. Ball Attachment is made of light¬ 
weight aluminum, weighs approx. 3 y 2 lbs. 

Ten Day Money-Back Guarantee 
Write for Catalog and Prices 

CIN EKAD 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 

500 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURE—TV EQUIPMENT 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING 
EQUIPMENT 
MMM - 35MM 

• PICTURE 
SOUND 
Photo and 
Magnetic 

• SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

Ono of tho 
new series 20 
Moviolas for 
picture and 
sou id. 

Writ* for 
Catalogue 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Video Film Laboratories 
131 West 23rd Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Complete 16mm laboratory service for 
Producers using the Reversal Process 

Also 16mm Negative and Positive 
developing. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
Established 1949 


purpose of previewing and pre-editing 
a shot, a scene or an entire 33 minutes 
of action before it is photographed by 
the motion picture camera. The usual 
wait for dailies is thus avoided with 
consequent savings in production time. 
The usual time required for editing a 
film can be materially reduced because 
of the pre-editing afforded by the kine¬ 
scopes. 

There is nothing in the Camera- 
Vision system that in any way affects 
photographic quality in feature film pro¬ 
duction. The film camera itself is the 
very unit which is used in photographing 
the majority of productions today—a 
Mitchell. The same lighting techniques 
are employed and the camera is afforded 
the same mobility as conventional major 
studio cameras. But, as Arthur Lyons, 
points out, the speed of shooting a pro¬ 
duction can be materially increased. 
Lyons, who has been closely associated 
with top stars and film producers in 
Hollywood for years, emphasized that 
any new system of photographing fea¬ 
ture films must first and foremost never 
degrade photographic quality. “No cam¬ 
era can be used today,” he said, “which 
will in any way produce inferior pho¬ 
tography of players. This applies es¬ 
pecially to Hollywood stars whose repu¬ 
tations have been built substantially by 


The present standard of 35 milli¬ 
meters was arrived at purely by chance, 
as Mr. Gregory pointed out, being 
largely due to the coincidence that the 
standards independently arrived at by 
Edison and Lumiere coincided to with¬ 
in 1/1000 of an inch. This width film 
gave a frame of 18 mm. x 23 milli¬ 
meters, and when the great theatres of 
the present came into being with colos¬ 
sal throw and large screen, a tremend¬ 
ous enlargement of this tiny picture was 
necessary. This can be done only to a 
certain point, and then the matter of 
grain interferes. 

Then, too, the exigencies of sound 
pictures added another problem. The 
addition of the sound track to the film 
reduced the already too narrow frame. 
The advent of the stage revue type of 
picture also called for something larger 
than the 35 millimeter film and the 
size screen used for it. 

Even before the coming of sound, 
many cinematographers, directors and 
laboratory men thought the standard 
four-to-three proportions of the frame 
was too high in proportion to width to 


the painstaking and artistic camera 
work of the industry’s top directors of 
photography. No theatre owner, much 
less the stars and producers, will tolerate 
pictures in which technical quality is 
sacrificed by the use of some new¬ 
fangled system promising only reduced 
production costs.” 

“The mechanical developments in the 
optical phase of CameraVision,” Lyons 
continued, “such as the automatic iris 
and focusing controls, are even more 
revolutionary in their direct effect upon 
reduction of production costs while 
maintaining top photographic quality. 

“It is owing to these practical accom¬ 
plishments that CameraVision is capable 
of photographing an entire scene with 
general set lighting, thus eliminating 
the necessity of varying camera setups, 
or relighting and refocusing for each 
long shot, medium shot or closeup. Cam¬ 
eraVision reduces drastically the current 
practice of exposing some 100,000 to 
500,000 feet of negative for a feature 
picture which emerges from the cutting 
room reduced to 7,500 to 10,800 feet 
of finally edited film. 

“Finally, I want to point out that 
CameraVision is equally adaptable to 
exterior as well as interior filming. The 
mobile control room is easily transport¬ 
able to location sites by means of its 
special tractor unit.” 


be artistically correct. With the addi¬ 
tion of the sound track this frame was 
reduced almost to a square, and there 
has been much effort on the part of 
theatre owners and others to restore 
even the old rectangular proportions by 
means of shorter focus lenses and re¬ 
duced projector apertures. 

It was with this thought in mind to 
create a size film that would be more 
satisfactory for use in sound, and one 
which would give a greater picture on 
the screen, with an angle of greater 
width, that the Fox company started ex¬ 
periments which finally resulted in the 
Grandeur film. 

From a practical viewpoint Grandeur 
offers many advantages over 35 milli¬ 
meter. The director can film his spec¬ 
tacular scenes and dancing numbers 
with fewer cuts and no closeups. The 
cameraman has greater scope in his 
composition and much advantage in his 
lighting. Backlighting under the 35 
millimeter conditions, since sound came 
and changed the proportions of the 
frame, has been difficult. 



THE TREND TO WIDER NEGATIVES 

(Continued from Page 333) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10c per word, minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters except 1st word and advertiser's name, 15c per word. Modified display 
format 90c per line. No discount on classified advertising. Send copy with remittance to editorial office, 1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Deadline 15th of month preceding date of issue. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


A QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR SELECTION 

TRADE AURICON PRO or CINEVOICE for latest 

Auricon 600 — allowances up to —.$1250.00 

CINEX EXPOSURE TESTING MACHINES — used 
by leading labs. Originally $4000.00 — 

Rebuilt ...-. 1995.00 

NEW CAMERACLAIR 35mm STUDIO CAMERA; 
pilot pins? focus thru film,- shoots single 
frames; five f2 lenses — 25/28/35/50/ 

100mm; 12-400' magazines. Ideal for ani¬ 
mation and slide films. $3,500 value . 995.00 

CINEFLEX 35mm REFLEX CAMERA w/6 fast 
lenses,- 2-400' magazines,- 2 motors; $2500 

value .-. 995.00 

B & H 35/16mm REDUCTION PRINTER, $6000 

value . 3495.00 

EASTMAN AIRGRAPH 16/35mm FILM DEVEL¬ 
OPING MACHINES. Fixes, washes and 
dries. Stainless steel tank and drum, drive 
motor, heater, blower, $1800 value. Gov’t 

Surplus. New .1. 295.00 

Good used condition . 225.00 

EASTMAN AUTOMATIC FILM WAXER, $1200 

value. Rebuilt .-. 795.00 

400' MAGAZINE CONVERSION w/counter for 

Auricon Cinevoice. New. . 495.00 

Same with 1200' mag & motor takeup . 695.00 

B&H 16mm FILMO SPECIALIST CAMERA w/ 
rackover,- matte box, Mitchell type Finder,- 
syncmotor- 400' mag,- w/case. $2000 value 995.00 
MITCHELL TRIPOD FREEHEAD w/panhandle, 

case .-.-. 375.00 

BARDWELL-MCALISTER MULTIPLE FLOOD- 
LITES, 3 Quadruple Heads to hold 12 bulbs 
on rolling tripod stand. Orig. Gov’t Cost 

$180.00. Surplus .-. 29.50 

BM QUADLITE Heads only $4.95. Stands only 19.95 
SOUND MOVIOLA 35mm UDS on rolling 

stand. Rebuilt . 995.00 


NEW ENCLOSED FILM STORAGE CABINETS, 
capacity 20-400' reels, 2 drawers, gray 

enamelled, $37.50 value . — 14.95 

Lots of 3 —$12.95. Lots of 6 .. 9.95 

BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm FILM DEVELOPER 
with bottom drains, spray wash, improved 
drybox, rotary air pump, varispeed trans¬ 
mission. reconditioned. $1900 value . 1225.00 

NEW 1500W NEWSREEL FLOODLITES, $100 

value. Close out . — 39.50 

NEW FRESNEL STUDIO SPOTS, lead wires, 

switch, pipe clamp, 2000 Watt.$59.95 

5000 Watt . 99.95 

PORTABLE MIKE BOOMS, llV extension arm 

on 5' perambulator . 139.50 

Same with 15' extension arm.-. 159.50 

TIME LAPSE INTERVAL Meters for Bolex and 

Cine Special, complete. 146.00 

CINE SPECIAL I CAMERA with 2 lenses. 337.50 

TRADES TAKEN Cable: SOSOUND Dept, fc 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. Phone PL 7-0440 


FOR SALE 


WE ALWAYS HAVE BARGAINS 
in Professional 35 & 16mm equipment. 
CAMERAS — LIGHTS 
MAGNETIC and OPTICAL 
RECORDERS and PLAYBACKS 
MOVIOLAS — DOLLYS — BOOMS 
Send for our constantly changing list. 
Hundreds of Other Production Items. 
Write — Wire — Phone 
CINEMA SERVICE CORP. 

106 West End Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 
TRofalgar 3-1411 


SIMPLEX SYNCHRONOUS 35 arc projector Model MI- 
1040. Rear shutter. Sync motor. 5-point stand. RCA 
1040 soundhead. Strong rectifier and lamphouse. 
2-16" magazines. Perfect condition for film phono¬ 
graph and theater projection. BOX 1209, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


ARRIFLEX 35mm, 12-volt, four lenses, six 200 ft. mag¬ 
azines, metal carrying case. Tripod adaptor, cables. 
Like new, $800.00. Will send photos and complete 
description. MAYFIELD PHOTOS, INC., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 


16MM HOUSTON K-1A . . . developing machines. 
For reversal or positive film. Complete with 
refrigerator units, temperature control, condensors, 
evaporators, thermostats, etc. BRAND-NEW, prices 
reduced! Write. AIR PHOTO SUPPLY, Dept. C-l, 
555 E. Tremont Ave., New York 57, New York. 


OUR 26th YEAR ★ ★ ★ ★ SUPPLYING EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND CINEMATIC 

RADIANT FOLD-PAK WASHABLE SCREEN un¬ 
used. 12'xl6' New Value $215.00.$ 125.00 

ART REEVES SENSITESTER Combination 35mm 

and 16mm. Value $2,000.00. Special. 595.00 

HOMRICH ELECTRONIC TIME CONTROL CON¬ 
TACT PRINTER. Timer has full second and 
split second setting. Handles 4x5, 5x7, 8x10 
negatives. Adjustable masking and paper 
guides. Internal glass dod 0 ing plate. Four 
lamps, each controlled by separate toggel 

switch. A real buy!.... 165.00 

B&H 16mm FILMO CAMERA Model 70-DA 
with 17mm f2.7 Wollensak, 1" f 1.5 Dal- 
meyer, 2" f2.8 Schneider. 3" f4 B & H 
Teletar, and 6" f4.5 Telephoto Xenar 

Lenses; 2-400' Magazines,- Motor,- Wells 
Semi-Professional Tripod: Carrying Case. 

Value $1,695.00. Special ...... 1150.00 

STANDARD MITCHELL 12 V Variable Speed 

Camera Motor. Factory Guarantee. 300.00 

Also 110 V AC-DC Motor with Tachometer. 

Value $580.00 ..... 395.00 

35mm B&H SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND CAM¬ 
ERA. Lenses: 40mm, 50mm, 75mm, 125mm. 

Modulite galvanometer, amplifier, motor, 
Tachometer. 2-1000' magazines, Tripod 
with Freehead, quick release legs, carry¬ 
ing cases. Guaranteed... 3250.00 

SCHOEN PRINTER, sound and silent, color, 

B & W. Features: 16mm picture & sound 
together, film capacity 1600 feet, 50' per 
minute,- 12 adjustable light chan n es ; AC-DC 


conversion unit ...... 999.00 

LACO INCANDESCENT LAMP 24" Reflector. 

Five Kilowatts. Rolling Stand. Value 
$246.00. Special ... 110.00 


35mm DUPLEX PRINTER Adapted for sound 
track, excellent for duping. Academy Aper¬ 
ture. Speed 250 pictures per minute per 
side. Two light change boards, 18 different 
lights each side, 21 scenes. Motor 110 V, 


perfect mechanical condition....875.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON combination Microphone 

and Lamp BOOM. Rolling stand. Special.... 235.00 

B&H CAMERA CHECK PAWL. High speed 
Shuttle. List Price new, $1742.00. In good 

condition .......... 195.00 

B&H 12V or 24V EYEMO & FILMO MO¬ 
TORS. New. Value $142.00 . 95.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON 2000 Spot, rolling stand 110.00 
MITCHELL COMBINATION Freehead and Gear- 

head Professional TRIPOD..... 365 00 

ENLARGERS, EXCELLENT CONDITION, EL- 
WOOD. Auto focus, lens and stand. Size 

5x7 - 235.00 

Size 8x10 . 400.00 


SPECIALIZING IN MOVIE AND TELEVISION SUPPLIES, 
TRIPODS, SYNCHRONIZERS, 16mm SOUND CAMERAS 
lights, lenses, mikes, booms, dollies, motors, etc. 
New—Used. Reasonable prices. Cash for used equip¬ 
ment. Trades taken. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE, LTD. 

1600 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


LIKE NEW 

BELL & HOWELL STANDARD 35mm CAMERA, 
PRECISION MITCHELL TYPE RACKOVER, 
MITCHELL UPRIGHT VIEWFINDER 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 


ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT CO. 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Phone HO 4-1492 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines. Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Overhauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


BASS ... is headquarters for Arriflex 16; the new 
Zoomar 16,- Cine Specials, all models,- Bell & 
Howell 70-DL; Bolex H-16; Used Cine Special II, 
1" Fs 1.4 Ektar, new Par finder, case, $875.00; 
H-16 DeLuxe Bolex, 1" F: 1.4 Biotar, $245.00; 
B.&H. 70DL, 1" F: 1.9 Comat, case, $275.00; B.&H. 
70DA, 1" F: 1.8 Cooke, case, $175.00; Victor 5, 
1" F: 1.5, 15mm F:2.7, 3" F:3.5, case, $165.00. 
Best buys . . . Best trades always. BASS CAMERA 
CO., Dept. CC, 179 Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


ONE RCA 35mm recorder with galvanometer, $2950; 
one rackover B&H camera with Fearless movement 
and 3 lenses, $2250; one Hallen 16mm magnetic 
dubber, $495; one Eastman 35mm waxing ma¬ 
chine, $545 one Raby blimp, $650; one Raby 
gearhead, $650. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 
Box 1210. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Established since 1910. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akeley sound head. Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


PRECISION Magnetic Heads for Engineers - Industry 
Erase - Record - Playback 

STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
921 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


ROBOT II A automatic splicer 35mm, practically un¬ 
used. Originally $650, immediate sale $350. Editing 
Dept. E.B. FILMS, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Illinois. 


2 WESTINGHOUSE motor generators, trailer mounted 
2400/4400 volts AC, 120/240 volts DC, 1200 and 
1800 amps. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, Box 
1000. 


1—NEW Model A.A. Mac Van Sound and picture 
16mm printer. Automatic lite changer. SAM’S 
ELECTRIC SHOP, Passaic, N.J. 


WANTED 


IF IT WORKS — WE WANT IT 

Cameras, Dollies, Lenses, Lights, 

Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, 

Studio or Lab Equipment 

We also trade or take consign¬ 
ments. Set your own price—we’ll 
get It. 

Western Union-WUX New York, 

Phone PL 7-0440 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS {SINGLE LENS AND TURRET) 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF ALL 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5363 N. Cahuengo 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


WANTED 


F & B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B & H — Wall — Eyemo 

Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 

NEGRO—Catholic, experienced cameraman, 35mm 
newsreel, 16mm color productions, editing, light¬ 
ing, titling, also projectionist. MALCOLM MYERS, 
3424 Clark Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

WIDER NEGATIVES 

(Continued from Page 368) 

However, with Grandeur, the cine¬ 
matographer’s task is lightened, inas¬ 
much as the sets need not be so high, 
and back lighting at more effective and 
natural angles is possible. Direction of 
expansive scenes is simplified, for the 
proportions of the 70 millimeter frame, 
2214mm x 48mm, are such as to give 
ample scope for all movements with 
adequately large figures. Dance scenes 
need not be followed by the camera, 
for there is plenty of room for them in 
normal long shots. Composition with 
this film does not present the difficulties 
of 35 millimeter. The angular field of 
view of the various lenses are different, 
naturally. The comparisons here shown 
of angles included by representative 
lenses on standard film with a frame of 
19mm x 25mm (standard), and 
Grandeur with its 22 : j/ 2 mm x 48mm 
frame, are interesting. 


Focal length of lens Standard Film Grandeur 


^0 mm. 

42'° 

52' 

65° 

28' 

50 mm. 

34° 

52' 

54° 

26' 

75 mm. 

23° 

38' 

37° 

50' 

1.00 mm. (4") 

17° 

50' 

28° 

50' 

Photographers who 

h 

ave 

u %,e d 


Grandeur recommend use of a lens^ap- 
proximately 2/3 longer than for 35 
millimeter. 

Sound men should be interested in 
Grandeur, for it gives them a sound 
track 7 millimeters wide as against 2 
millimeters of the standard. This 
naturally permits much greater volume- 
range in recording and gives a better 
quality. This in either Variable Density 
or Variable Area processes, but particu¬ 
larly in the latter. 

The projectionist receives much from 
Grandeur also, for the projector for 
Grandeur has many features particu¬ 
larly pleasing to the operator. Chief 
among them is the fact that the film 
runs cooler than standard, for the 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


TOP-NOTCH cameraman available. Has done over 400 
TV films, industrials, commercials. Eastmancolor, 
kodachrome, B&W. Has made films all over U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, Europe. Now available for the¬ 
atrical short subjects, features, or TV film series. 
Has complete Mitchell equipment. BOX 1205, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 

SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott 1 -2707. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 16MM HEADQUARTERS 

Processing — Printing — Recording 
Editing — Production — Rental — Sales 
DuPont, Eastman and Fastax films in stock. 
Write for Price List. 

WESTERN CINE SERVICE, INC. 

114 E. 8th Ave., Denver 3, Colo. TAbor 5-2812 


LOWER cost 16mm editing and sound recording— 
—only 22 miles from Hollywood. EL RANCHO 
AUDIO, 26236 Fairview Avenue,. Lomita, California. 
DAvenport 6-4925. 


shutter is between the light source and 
the film. 

Audiences thus far appear to have 
taken to the wide film, too. They re¬ 
ceive many thrills in watching pictures 
made on this width. Chief among the 
outstanding audience features is the 
pseudo-stereoscopic depth that is dis¬ 
played. It makes for more naturalness 
in the picture. The wide proportion 
removes the consciousness of the dead 
black borderline. Strangely enough, 
there is an absence of grain unless you 
get very close to the screen. 

So much for Grandeur. It is here, 
and it has its advantages. Whether or 
not it will be accepted as a standard 
is a question no one at present can 
answer. 

Mr. Fear, inventor of the new Fear¬ 
less 65 millimeter camera, which is be¬ 
ing used in actual production by one 
big company, claims that he has the 
ideal width. And there are many in 
the picture industry who agree with 
him. We will not dispute him; neither 
will we dispute the Fox organization 
nor any of the others who are experi¬ 
menting in an effort to arrive at a film 
width that will add to the development 
of the industry. We are only attempt¬ 
ing to set down the facts as we find 
them. 

The fact that one of the largest pro¬ 
ducing companies in the industry is 
using this camera at this time indicates 
that there must be a lot of merit 
attached. Also the fact that several other 
large companies, while not publicly an¬ 
nouncing their plans, are known to have 
decided upon the use of 65 millimeter 
width film, would indicate that the final 
decision as to a new standard lies practi¬ 
cally between the 65 millimeter and the 
70 millimeter widths. Mr. Fear declares 
the 65 millimeter width is “the ideal 
width for perfect picture reproduction.” 

As in the case of the Grandeur film, 


the 65 millimeter width gives the great 
advantage of a wider sound track* 
which, naturally, makes for better tone 
quality and greater volume-range in re¬ 
cording. Then, too, in the matter of the 
“frame,” the 65 millimeter has ad¬ 
vantages over the 35 millimeter stand¬ 
ard that has been breaking the hearts 
of the cameramen for months. The 
“frame” of the 65 millimeter width is 
22mm x 45mm, which is claimed by 
Fear and those who are advocating 
65mm width to be the ideal frame size 
for perfect reproduction on the screen. 
The same claim to stereoscopic depth 
that is visible in the Grandeur is 
claimed by Fear and other advocates 
of the 65mm width. Fear also claims 
that the 65mm film is of such size that 
the lens covers the entire field, which is 
one of the problems in the use of the 
70 millimeter film. 

From the cameraman’s point of view, 
the most interesting feature of the new 
Fear camera is the fact that it may be 
used for either 35mm standard or for 
the 65mm film. It is normally built 
for use with 65mm. But a special move¬ 
ment has been constructed for 35mm 
use, and is interchangeable with the 65 
millimeter movement—requiring only a 
few minutes’ time for the change. Two 
interchangeable sprocket-and-roller as¬ 
semblies have been developed. So, by 
merely removing one movement and 
substituting the other, changeover to the 
alternate size film is accomplished. 

The Fearless camera magazines are 
designed so that 35mm film can also be 
used in them. This is accomplished by 
providing the film rollers with a relief 
so that the 35mm film is properly 
guided into the magazine, and by fur¬ 
nishing special take-up spools for the 
narrow film. These spools hold the film 
centrally in the magazine and prevent 
it from creeping to one side or the 
other. 

Standard 35mm magazines can also 
be used on the camera when using 
35mm film, thus making it possible to 
use some of the equipment that the pro¬ 
ducer now has. This is accomplished by 
making a special adapter which fastens 
on top of the camera. This adapter 
partially covers the hole for the large 
size film and excludes all light from the 
inside of the camera when using the 
35mm magazines. 

Other features furnished as standard 
equipment in the new Fearless camera 
include a quick focusing device; full 
force feed lubrication to all major 
driven parts, all driving parts being in¬ 
closed and running in an oil bath; and 
two built-in footage counters. As 
special equipment the camera can be 
furnished with a built-in tachometer, a 
built-in high-speed gear box and a 
built-in sound recording mechanism. 
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Setting up studio in a venerable German monastery, for film¬ 
ing The Reformation, is an easy-does-it job for this Coronet 
cameraman. The built-in versatility of the Cine-Kodak 
_ . - . f Special II makes possible filming professional-quality movies 

The camera that s on location, without the aid of studio conveniences. 

“making” history for Coronet Films 


Coronet cameraman uses a 
Cine-Kodak Special II Camera 
to film history with 
“you-were-there” realism 

Re-creating the full sweep of history in all 
its magnificence and meaning ... cap¬ 
turing alike the fury of battle and the 
quiet of a prayerful interlude like that 
shown above . . . making yesterday’s 
ideas vivid and easy for students to un¬ 
derstand—that’s Tod Stromquist’s job. 
He puts history on film for Coronet In¬ 
structional Films with a 16mm. Cine- 
Kodak Special II Camera. 

And hundreds of other well-known 
professional cinematographers—and ex¬ 
pert amateur cameramen, too—consider 
the Cine-Kodak Special their first and 
final camera. No wonder ... 

It has all the versatility you need for 
making the finest 16mm. movies... 
built right into a single, compact unit. 
You can quickly and easily make fades, 


dissolves, and multiple exposures . . . 
change from one film to another... shift 
from normal shooting to telephoto lens 
... make speeded-up or slow-motion 
movies, mask shots, and many other 
cinematic effects. 

No other camera in its price range 
offers greater precision, or more built-in 
features, than the Cine-Kodak Special II. 
It’s available with either a 25mm. //1.9 


or//1.4 Kodak Cine Ektar Lens and your 
choice of a 100-foot or 200-foot inter¬ 
changeable film chamber. Its two-lens 
turret accepts a complete complement of 
auxiliary Ektar Lenses. Prices start at 
$1090 (includes Federal Tax and is sub¬ 
ject to change without notice). 

Ask your Kodak dealer, or just mail 
the coupon, for a free 16-page booklet 
describing this amazing camera. 


Most Kodak dealers offer convenient terms . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8 -V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me more information about the Cine-Kodak Special II Camera. 


6-11 






















color harmony 



prints.... 


You'll also 
have production harmony 
every time you schedule 
these Byron 16mm facilities: 

script 
art 
titling 
animation 
editing 
sound effects 
recording 
location photography 
music library 
sound stage 
complete black-and-white 
laboratory facilities 
precision magnetic striping 


Quality conscious? Byron color-correct* prints are 
what you want. Get duplicate prints processed 
with exacting fidelity — color prints in balance that 
retain all their natural beauty with full depth and 
clarity. Color-correct* is a Byron exclusive, the result 
of many years of engineering research and development 
by a pioneer laboratory — staffed by master craftsmen 
— working with the finest equipment at top level 
efficiency. Choose the leader in the 16mm color field. 
Time important? Try our 8-hour service. 


byron 


Studios and Laboratory 


1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM FILM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 
















